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Two helpful tools for junior-senior high school students— 


THORNDIKE- 
BARNHART 
ADVANCED JUNIOR 


DICTIONARY 
THORNDIKE- 
BARNHART 


HIGH SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


FOR GRADES 9-12 


What makes these dictionaries right for students? 


They meet students’ vocabulary needs... 

At each grade level, these dictionaries give students the word help 
they’re looking for. The Advanced Junior Dictionary contains 68,500 
entries, 86,338 meanings; the High School Dictionary contains 
80,600 entries, 101,394 meanings. 


Definitions are clear, complete, and understandable... 

The definitions are written in language students can understand, 
and the information in them is up to date. Illustrative sentences 
help clinch meanings. 


Entries are easy to find... 

In the Thorndike-Barnhart Dictionaries all entries—names of people 
and places, words recently added to our language—are arranged in 
a single alphabetical list. 


The pronunciation key is easy to use... 

A short pronunciation key at the foot of every right-hand page 
gives on-the-spot help with pronunciation, key words students are 
sure to know and be able to pronounce. 


And there’s help in building dictionary skills... 

A manual on ‘“‘How to Use a Dictionary,” bound in the front of 
the Advanced Junior and High School Dictionaries, gives students 
specific directions for finding and using every kind of information 
in the dictionaries. 


For more information about the Thorndike-Barnhart Dictionary Program, write to: 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 Dallas 2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 


Are Your Pupils 


Achieving 
Reading Skills? 


Reading is a complex combination of many psycho-physical activities. How 
can you be sure that your students are advancing in their mastery of all the 
important reading skills? 

Achieving Reading Skills, edited by William Elfert and Dr. Alfred Weinstein, 
assures that mastery. First, the book contains fifty brief, interesting reading 
selections—graded in difficulty! Achieving Reading Skills, therefore, is perfect 
for a multi-level reading program—for meeting the individual needs of youngsters 
ranging in reading ability from third to seventh year. Group work and differentia- 
tion of reading assignments become practical and simple with this text. 

Accompanying exercise material provides practice in the following basic 
reading skills. 

e building vocabulary e learning word recognition e using picture clues 
e retaining facts e selecting the main idea e placing events in chronological 
order e appreciating the mood of a story e predicting outcomes e drawing 
inferences 

Then, the second part of Achieving Reading Skills contains remedial drills 
for intensive training in each aspect of reading—providing you with diagnostic, 
practice, and remedial material in a single, scientifically-devised volume! 

There’s so much more to Achieving Reading Skills—its provision for self- 
evaluation, its stimulation of extensive reading in and out of school, its ingenious 
typography and attractive illustrations—that you really must send for an examina- 
tion copy today! A separate answer key, to relieve the teacher of time-consuming 
marking chores, is furnished. 

William Elfert and Dr. Alfred Weinstein, editors of Achieving Reading 
Skills, have extensive practical experience in college reading clinics and in the 
public schools. Both now hold supervisory positions in the New York City school 
system. Dr. Lawrence H. Feigenbaum of the City College of New York, author 
of several books in reading in his own right, acted as consulting editor in this 
project. 

Achieving Reading Skills is a purposeful skill text, yet so entertainingly and 

interestingly presented that your primary objective in reading instruction— 
fostering a love of books and reading—is certain of accomplishment. 
Class Price, $1.86 


A FREE Manual for English Teachers will be included with your examina- 
tion copy. Mail your request today! 


175 FIFTH AVE. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY xew vor« 10, 


How has teaching gone for you this year? Did you 
hope for improvement in the compositions of your 
students and find that the familiar errors of gram- 
mar and usage still cropped up at the end of the 
year as they did at the beginning? Was the teach- 
ing of the last act of Julius Caesar or the last chapter 
of Silas Marner or the climax of Moby Dick just as 


Has this difficult as usual? We hope not. 


We'd like to believe that Warriner’s English Gram- 
mar and Composition textbooks were around to 
been the help in the improvement of the compositions your 
students wrote. Or that some of our other books— 
e the English Workshops or the Habits and Skills 
winter of series or English 2600—helped you pick up a few 
of your students’ persistent errors in grammar and 
usage and toss them away, once and for all. And 
your we hope our Adventures in Literature anthologies 
were present to help you give good reading the 
° zy excitement and relevancy it has to have today to 
discontent? compete with the confusions and distractions of 
our age. And what about the Adventures in Good 
Books series? Did you have these four collections 
of four classic novels to prod reading inertia and 

strike a literary gleam in adolescent eyes? 


Producing and publishing books for English class- 
rooms that help with the chores and pleasures of 
reading and writing is more than a way of living 
for us: it is a way of life. We feel we could be 
called the “House That English Built.” We hope 
some of our books have helped make this the winter 
of your content. 


ENGLISH TEXTBOOKS, GRADES 7-12 
BASIC LITERATURE PROGRAMS *e 
SPECIAL LITERATURE PROGRAM FOR SLOW READERS 
BIOGRAPHIES AND BIOGRAPHY COLLECTIONS® « « « « 

DRAMA ANTHOLOGIES « ESSAY ANTHOLOGIES 

© e NOVELS AND COLLECTIONS OF NOVELSe « « 
DALLAS POETRY ANTHOLOGIES **SHORT STORY ANTHOLOGIES 
BURLINGAME SPEECH TEXTBOOKSee SPECIAL GRAMMAR TEXTBOOKS 
© © © GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION TEXTBOOKS 

GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION WORKBOOKS « « « « 

° © © © *WORKBOOK FOR VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT 


A complete catalog is 
available from School Text 
Department offices in: 
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yp” BOOKS and summer reading go hand 


in hand. Now, in this new and up-to-date 

. catalog, you'll find titles covering the world’s 
greatest literature in the widest range of 
subjects. “Educational Paperbacks” (Spring- 


. ° Summer 1961) lists 460 annotated works, 
Summertime IS specially selected for schools and colleges by 


Reading Time-and foremost educators. 


With “Educational Paperbacks,” you can 


Pocket-4 Books order as many books as you need for the 


approaching Summer Reading Program. And, 
Make the to keep one step ahead of the Fall rush, you 


can select books at your leisure for next 


Reading Easy! semester’s Text Programs. 


Six leadi blishers* Send for your free copy of “Educational 
ix leading publishers 


join to offer you this free 
catalog of the best in 
educational paperback books 


Paperbacks” today. As an added convenience, 
we'll be happy to forward it to your summer 
address. Please indicate date of arrival. 


Included in the more than 400 listings in “Educa- 
tional Paperbacks,” you'll find these distinguished 
works of particular interest to English teachers: 


© The Folger Library General Reader’s 
Shakespeare Series 
The ANTA Series of Distinguished Plays 
Educational © The WSP Study Guides 
Paperbacks ® Works of Foremost American Authors 
Works of Foremost British Authors 

© The WSP Poetry Series 
©@ Famous Works in Translation 
© Shefter’s Books for English Improvement 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION EJ 
Washington Square Press, Inc. 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York 


* Affiliated Publishers Inc. represents the following: 


POCKET BOOKS simon AND scHusTER ALL SAINTS PRESS 


@) couoen press fl WASHINGTON Square Press PRESS 
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NEWS FROM NCTE 


Classic novels and short stories complete and 
unabridged 


“Literature for 
Listening!” 


THE FAMOUS AUDIO-BOOK 
LIBRARY OF TALKING BOOKS 
Now at Discounts to NCTE Members! 


Many famous classics, read with all the excite- 
ment and feeling they deserve, on 16 RPM records 
that give up to one full hour of playing time each. 
We believe you will be truly excited by the quality 
of these recordings and that you will want to order 
your favorite classics for yourself and gifts as well 
as for classroom use. 


Titles Available from NCTE 


(can be played on 4-speed record players or 
33% RPM player with the Adapter below) 


Non- NCTE 
member’s member's 
price price 

The Great Tales and Poems of 

Edgar Allan Poe 

Marvin Miller, 4 records $4.95 $3.95 
Henry David Thoreau’s Walden 

John Carradine; 6 records 6.95 5.55 
Stephen Crane’s The Red 

Badge of Courage 

Robert Ryan, 6 records 6.95 5.55 
The Adventures of Sherlock 

olmes—Doyle 

Basil Rathbone, 5 records 5.95 4.75 
The Writings and Speeches of 

Abraham Lincoln 

Raymond Massey, 8 records 8.95 7.15 
The Meditations of Marcus 

Aurelius 

Marvin Miller, 6 records 6.95 
Heart of Darkness by 

Joseph Conrad 

Dan O’Herlihy, 5 records 5.95 
The Complete Sonnets of 

William Shakespeare 

Ronald Coleman, 3 records 3.95 
The Autobiography of 

Benjamin Franklin 

Michael Rye, 8 records 8.95 
The Best of Mark Twain 

Marvin Miller, 4 records 4.95 
The Trial of Socrates 

Thomas Mitchell, 3 records 3.95 

Mr. Hyd 

Cone Lochhet, 4 records 4.95 3.95 
The Audio-Book of Great 

Essays—31 in all! 

Marvin Miller, 8 records 8.95 7.15 
The Audio-Book of Famous 

Poems—74 in all! 

Marvin Miller, 4 records 4.95 3.95 
The Basic Writings of 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 

Lew Ayres, 5 records 5.95 4.75 
Audio-Book Adapter 1.95 1.55 


Please send remittance with orders under 
$5.00. Send order to: 


National Council of Teachers of English 
508 S. Sixth Champaign, Illinois 


NEWEST OF NOBLE’S 
COMPARATIVE CLASSICS 
ROBINSON CRUSOE—THE RAFT. 
with 
(The Rime of the Ancient Mariner) 


Here are three of the greatest stories of 
survival to take their place with the 
other comparative classics: 


JULIUS CAESAR—ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN 


MACBETH—THE EMPEROR JONES 


HAMLET—ELECTRA—BEYOND THE 
HORIZON 


ROMEO AND JULIET—CYRANO DE 
BERGERAC 


SILAS MARNER—THE PEARL 


IDYLLS OF THE KING—THE KING’S 
HENCHMAN 


COMPARATIVE COMEDIES— 
PRESENT AND PAST 


COMPARATIVE ESSAYS—PRESENT 
AND PAST 


Class Supply Price $1.92 net each 
Write for Catalog EJ 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 


: 


LOOK IT UP! 
in a dictionary 


from MACMILLAN 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW WORLD 
DICTIONARY 
ELEMENTARY 
EDITION 


Grades 4-8 
About 45,000 entries 
800 pages 


The 


MACMILLAN 
STUDENT'S 
EDITION 


of the Concise 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW WORLD 
DICTIONARY 


Grades 8-12 
Over 100,000 entries 
872 pages 


e Single alphabetical listing of 


entrics—words, idioms, prefixes, 
suffixes, people, places, events, 
and abbreviations 


Up-to-date entries 


Abundant idiomatic expressions 
with definitions 


Illustrations showing action and 
relative size 


Phrase and sentence illustrations 
in informative context 


Variant forms listed and labeled 
according to use 


Easy-to-understand pronuncia- 
tion key on each right-hand page 


Step-by-step guide to use of the 
dictionary included in each 
volume 


For further information write directly to: 


She Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
A Division of the Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 


A new way to teach drama 
as a lively art 


BARRON'S 
THEATRE CLASSICS 
FOR THE MODERN READER 
can you find 


Costume Sketches 


etches 
ENGLISH REPERTORY 
by VINCENT F HOPPER ond eicnes 


BENJAMIN W. GRIFFITH, Jr., Mercer University 
Congreve....THE WAY OF THE WORLD 
Dryden ALL FOR LOVE 
Gay........THE BEGGAR’S OPERA 
Goldsmith. ..SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 
VOLPONE, or THE FOX 


THE RIVALS 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 
THE DUCHESS OF MALFI 


LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN 


OF BEING EARNEST These features highlight the original staging 


@5¢ each in paper, $1.00 each in cloth. of the play—enable your class to SEE the play 
New titles in preparation. as they read it. And the colorful, up-to-date 
In a companion edition books can be used as working scripts for 


Buckingham; acting groups besides. 
Sheridan. ... THE REHEARSAL 
and THE CRITIC, 65¢ paper BARRON’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES, Inc. 


Marlowe... .DR. FAUSTUS, 50¢ paper 343 Great Neck Road * Great Neck, New York 


Acting Guides 
Staging Guides 
_ 


RSITY 


GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


CRAFTY MEN CONTEMN STUDIES, SIMPLE MEN ADMIRE THEM, 


AND WISE MEN USE THEM... 


Society expects educators to fit Bacon’s 
description of wise men (and women). 
The Summer School is especially de- 
signed for such people, i.e., for mature, 
intelligent, serious students who have 
imagination and initiative. All courses 
emphasize searching and rigorous anal- 


Sir Francis Bacon 


Students who wish to complete a co- 
herent program for thirty hours of 
credit may become candidates for the 
degree of Master of Arts in Liberal 
Studies or for the Certificate of Ad- 
vanced Study. Candidates and non- 
candidates are equally welcome. 


ysis of ideas and principles. Classes are 
small—the average enrollment is ten 
per section. 

Wesleyan maintains the Graduate Sum- 
mer School for the purpose of giving 
teachers and administrators an oppor- 
tunity to extend their liberal education 
through increased command of their 
own and related subjects. 


CLASSES — JULY 3 to AUGUST 11 


To receive a catalog please write: 
Dr. R. Kent Fielding 
Summer School for Teachers 
Wesleyan University 
Middletown, Connecticut 


SIXTH 


speare Institute 
e Study Shakespeare in a New Way 


Shake 


July 17-August 4 
1961 


The Yale Shakespeare Institute offers a unique opportunity to all those 
interested in Shakespeare to study his plays and their background and to 


work on practical theatrical problems connected with the production of 
Shakespeare at the American Shakespeare Festival Theater and Academy. 


The program may be taken for credit by secondary school teachers of 
English and Drama and by any prospective teachers of those subjects. 
Tuition: $75. Any other interested person may enroll as an auditor. 


A limited amount of scholarship money is available to those taking the 
program for credit. All scholarship applications must be in by May 1. 


For further information about the program please write The Yale Shake- 
speare Institute, 126 Hall of Graduate Studies, New Haven 11, Connecticut. 


A distinguished production from 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Filmstrips on the 
Great Classics of 
Literature 


Designed to add interest and 


understanding to the works 


Color filmstrips will help your students in 
understanding the full flavor and back- 
ground of these timeless classics of 
Greece, Rome, Spain, Germany, and Eng- 
land. Each filmstrip averages 47 frames 
and tells the condensed version with 
pictures and captions. An outstanding 
addition to your school’s film library. 


Iliad: Homer’s great epic poem dealing with 
the last year of the Trojan War. 


Odyssey: A great adventure story. Homer’s 
epic of Ulysses’ wanderings. 


Aeneid: Virgil’s epic of love, war, and adven- 
ture. For Latin as well as literature classes. 


Oedipus the King: The tragedy by Sophocles, 
one of the great Greek writers. 


Faust: Goethe’s dramatization of man’s inquiry 
into the mystery of life. 


Paradise Lost: Milton’s great epic poem of the 
Fall of Man. 


Don Quixote: One of the great humor classics 
of the world. 


Prologue to the Canterbury Tales: An intro- 
duction to Chaucer’s pilgrims. 


The Pardoner’s Tale: The only filmstrip of the 


series in which the story is told by color 
photographs of costumed actors. 


Series of nine color filmstrips, 
in handy box 
Each filmstrip 


Send order to: 


National Council of Teachers of English 
508 S. Sixth Champaign, Illinois 


Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales— 
An Interlinear 


Translation 
(Selected) 


e An edition that combines the study 
of the original with enjoyment of its 
meaning in modern English. Each line 
of Chaucer’s original version is fol- 
lowed by a line of modern English. 
The reader can absorb the beauty and 
music of Chaucer’s lively writing with- 
out the annoyance of frequent trips to 
the glossary. A good biography of the 
poet is included. 448 pp. 


Edited by 
VINCENT F. HOPPER, 
New York University 
$1.50 paper 
$2.50 cloth 


BARRON’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES, Inc. 
343 Great Neck Road * Great Neck 
New York 


toward ten by. andhokg 


“Making Literature Lessons Live” 

by Murray Bromberg, English Dept. Chairman 
The problem facing language arts teachers of how 
to make literature creative and challenging is the 
subject of this practical guide. Sample lessons are 
developed for the new teacher in many areas of 
literature. 


“Discipline — How to Establish & 
Maintain It” 


by Robert L. Schain, Dept. Chairman 


“Practical Classroom Testing” — 
Formulation, Administration, 
Evaluation, Follow-up. 


by Lillian C. Howitt, Ass’t. Principal 


$1.75 per copy. Enclose check or money 


order. Educational discount — 20% on 20 or 
more copies. Institutions billed. 


ap TEACHERS — PRESS, INC. 


pt 
47 Frank Street « Valley Stream, L. I., N. Y- 
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| 
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from 


American 
College Dictionary 


—the most authoritative desk dictionary ever 


published is required or recommended in high 
schools and colleges throughout the United 
States. 

Copyright 1961 


Choice of fine bindings from $5.00 


Modern Library 


The best of the world’s best books in handsome clothbound editions 


$1.95 and $2.95 (giant editions) 


Modern Library College Editions 


Paperbound books featuring reliable texts, preferred translations, stimulating 
introductions—fifty-five titles from 65 cents to 95 cents including works by Austen, 
Bronte, Coleridge, Crane, Dickens, Dostoyevsky, Emerson, Fielding, Hardy, 
Hawthorne, Homer, Ibsen, Melville, Poe, Swift, Thoreau, Whitman and others. 


Effective English 


by Philip Gerber 


An outstanding integration of reading, writing, ene and listening 
skills. “Lucidly written, well-organized . . . eminently readable.”— 
Lionel D. Wyld, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 


catalogs available from 
The Educational Department « RANDOM HOUSE 


501 Madison Avenue e New York 22, N. Y. 
all prices subject to school discount 


PROGRESS TESTS 
ENGLISH 


Jacob Fraier Don M. Wolfe 


e For each grade: a Preview Test, Survey 
Tests, Unit Tests, and a Review Test. 


e Perforated pages, ample space for answers, 
easy to correct and score, inexpensive. 


e Teacher's Edition with Keys to Tests. 


COMPANY 
For FREE descriptive folder, bi 


write Dept. N 18. SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


Don’t just shudder... 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY | DO SOMETHING 


Project in Secondary English ABOUT STUDENTS’ 
June 26-July 8, 1961 BAD SPELLING— 
Sponsored by The National Council WITH 


of Teachers of English S fli 
For Teachers, Supervisors, Librarians, -.;; eee pe Ing our 
d Administrators, Grades 7-12. Em- 
itrature and || Way to Success 


Staff: 


Dr. M. Agnella Gunn, Director 
Miss Gertrude M. Callahan, 
Ass’t Director Written by an experienced educator 
Planned for remedial spelling work at 
Special Lecturers include: minimum time and effort by the teacher 
: Diagnostic tests to spot the individual stu- 
Dr. Francis Shoemaker dent’s weak areas 
Dr. Margaret Early Chapters arranged for use in any order 
Dr. Donald D. Durrell suited to your needs in teaching or giving 
Dr. Mary E. Fowler individual assignments 
Drills, exercises, practice tests, vocabulary 
Address Inquiries to: building lists, rules, memory aids, 6 com- 


Dr. M. Agnella Gunn, Director plete spelling tests 


Education Try it on your class. ; 


Boston, Massachusetts 173 pp. 98¢ paper, $1.79 cloth 


BARRON’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES, Inc. 
343 Great Neck Road * Great Neck, N. Y.___/ 


By JOSEPH MERSAND (Past President of 


National Council of Teachers of English) 


more pencils, no more...” 


We remember how the phrase ends, but we’re not going to say it. 
The end of the school year is not the end of the reading year. At least, 
not for the child who has been led to the rewards of reading along the 
path of enjoyment! Each month in this space we have been pointing with 
pride to the Reading for Enjoyment Series, a program designed to make 
reading a skill the junior high student will hold on to and use with pleas- 
ure, not only through the summer but through life. ; 

These anthologies provide both the balanced variety of selections 
and the carefully coordinated teaching aids that help the student learn— 
and like what he’s learning. 

“Live always in the best company when you read,” said Sydney Smith 
a hundred years ago. He is worth repeating in a day when cheap writing 
is more easily accessible than ever. By acquainting the young reader 
with the best company—the company of Longfellow, Twain, and Emily 
Dickinson, for example—the Reading for Enjoyment Series encourages 
development of taste and judgment. By giving him every assistance in 
learning, from handy back-of-the-book dictionaries to pre-reading back- 
ground and post-reading appreciation, these handsome volumes let the 
great authors come alive. 

The classics are combined with the best of company from today— 
Sandburg, Thurber, Frost, the expert magazine article, the vivid picture 
story, the dramatic radio script. Without neglecting literary fundamen- 
tals, the editors introduce the special techniques of reading in urgent 
contemporary fields related to the child’s unfolding experience. 

“Did you distinguish between fact and fiction?” the student is asked 
after reading Arthur C. Clarke’s penetrating “Flight to the Moon” in 
the ninth-grade volume. “Which section seemed to be based wholly on 
scientific knowledge? How could you tell?” 

As the student learns to answer such questions he prepares himself 
for the reading tasks encountered not only by specialists but more and 
more by the general reader in an increasingly complex age. 

Like the fresh editorial approach, the modern visual design of the 
Reading for Enjoyment Series reflects up-to-date thinking. The result 
for the teacher is an efficient classroom tool; for the student, an open 
door to the exciting world of words, a door that does not close on the 
last day of school. 


READING FOR ENJOYMENT 


ADVENTURE BOUND JOURNEYS INTO AMERICA LITERATURE FOR LIFE 
1961 Edition 1961 Edition 
GRADE 7 GRADE 8 GRADE 9 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Editorial Offices: Boston 


New York 16 Atlanta 5 Geneva, Ill. Dallas | Palo Alto 


The ENGLISH JOURNAL 


May 1961 


Existentialism and Human Freedom 
John Killinger 


“It is of our times and it is to our times . 


. . we cannot fail to be impressed by its 


passionate relevance,” says Professor Killinger of existentialism, as he reviews its 
major tenets from Séren Kierkegaard to Albert Camus. Dr. Killinger, a professor 
of English at Georgetown College, Georgetown, Kentucky, is the author of 
Hemingway and the Dead Gods, published recently by the University of Kentucky 


Press. 


Wucx is freer, a prisoner awaiting 
execution or a waiter serving 
tables in a restaurant? Nine persons out 
of ten would say, “Why, the waiter, of 
course!” The tenth person, however, 
particularly if he were an existentialist, 
might reply that the answer depends 
on several things, but that the prisoner 
is quite possibly the freer of the two. 
The reason is that existentialism speaks 
of a kind of personal freedom that is 
inviolable regardless of circumstances 
and that can exist in prison as fully 
as it can anywhere else in the world. 


Several existentialist writers have 
specifically dealt with the subject of 
the prisoner’s freedom. Jean-Paul Sar- 
tre has treated it, for instance, in “The 
Wall,”* a short story about the man- 
ner in which several conspirators face 
their imminent execution. Human 
emotions are laid bare and bleeding as 


‘This story, together with many selections 
from the primary works of the existentialists, 
is now available to the English reader in paper- 
back: Walter Kaufmann (ed.), Existentialism 
from Dostoevsky to Sartre (New York: Meri- 
dian, 1956). 


each man is confronted by the trau- 
matic possibility of his own ceasing 
to be. Most of the prisoners behave 
very badly in this situation, like animals 
that have become aware of their im- 
pending slaughter. But one man, Pablo 
Ibbieta, is master of himself in this 
truest of all crucibles. He refuses to 
break, to become an animal trembling 
before the block. He faces the affair 
of “the wall” with dignity and courage. 
In the last hours, the soldiers offer to 
release him if he will tell them where 
they can find Ramon Gris, the rebel 
leader. Ibbieta knows where Gris is, 
and he no longer has any concern for 
him—not since facing that wall has 
sheared away such cares. Still he re- 
fuses to inform, not even in return for 
his release, because the will to resist 
remains the triumphant act of his per- 
sonal freedom. They can imprison him, 
torture him, at last riddle his body with 
bullets; but his will, his individual free- 
dom, is an inner citadel they cannot 
break. He alone holds the key to that. 
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Sartre has likewise written about the 
waiter who is not free.? The waiter, 
unlike Ibbieta, is not in a prison—at 
least, not in a visible one. But secretly, 
invisibly, in his inner being, the waiter 
has never been free. He has long since 
surrendered his freedom, his personal 
integrity, to the image of being a 
waiter. He enters the room a little too 
much like a waiter. He carries his tray 
with an expertness that betrays the fact 
that he is a waiter, that more than any- 
thing else in the world he is a waiter. 
He is a waiter before he is a man. 
His individualism has been lost to the 
profession of catering. He has con- 
formed to the image of what other 
people conceive of a waiter as being. 
He is not the master of his soul as 
Pablo Ibbieta was; his self has been 
ground down. 

The freedom of man, according to 
the approach of Sartre, depends not 
on situation but on attitude. Sartre and 
the existentialists are vitally interested 
in the whole problem of what it means 
to be free. This distinction between 
slavery that looks like freedom and 
freedom that looks like slavery is, in 
fact, one expression of the central 
thrust of the entire movement of exis- 
tentialism in our time. 

“Existentialism,” writes one Parisian 
existentialist, “constitutes an effort to 
rehabilitate man in his own eyes, to 
restore him to himself.”® “Man is free- 
dom,’* says Sartre. Syllogistically, 
then, we may say that existentialism 
tries to return man to himself as free- 


In Being and Nothingness, tr. Hazel Barnes 
(New York: Philosophical Library, 1956), p. 
30. 

‘Francis Jeanson, in Colette Audry (ed.), 
Pour et contre l’existentialisme (Paris: Atlas, 
1948), p. 27. 

‘Existentialism, tr. Bernard Frechtman (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1947), p. 27. 
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dom, as possibility and openness to the 
future, as indeterminate potentiality. 
Man’s nature is not “fixed” as a stone’s 
or a tree’s is; he-is a creature with the 
ability to choose, and decides what he 
shall become. Another way of putting 
it is the existentialists’ favorite maxim 
that, for man, “existence precedes es- 
sence.” Because man can choose, with- 
in the limits of his finitude, how he 
shall live, his existence occurs before 
his essence is determined. That is, you 
must exist as a person before it can be 
said of you that you are such and such 
a type of person. As it was recently 
put in a clever little ditty called “The 
Existentialists,” 

Ego 

Ergo 

Sic.* 
“T am, therefore I am thus.” The estab- 
lishment of my existence is prior to the 
determination of my essence. 


This accounts for the preponder- 
ance of ontological discussion in the 
writings of the existentialists. Invari- 
ably, they speak of two kinds of being, 
the being of objects and the being of 
subjects. Because he is capable of exist- 
ing as a subject, a self-determining 
agent, man is authentic only if he 
exercises this potentiality. If he prefers 
the relative easiness and security of 
existing as an object (as the waiter did 
who disavowed his true self for that 
of a waiter), he is inauthentic. The 
highest praise an existentialist can pay 
to any man is to say that he is behav- 
ing authentically—that he has chosen . 
man-ness over thingness, subjectivity 
over objectivity. 


‘Egbert S. Oliver, in College English, XXT1I 
(January 1961), p. 252. 
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Most people, of course, prefer the 
easier way of the inauthentic life. 
They do not want this kind of “dread- 
ful freedom’ because of the magni- 
tude of responsibility it carries with it. 
It is freedom with suffering, contrary 
to their idea of what freedom ought to 
be. So they choose slavery without 
suffering. They would rather live as 
objects, devoid of true humanness, 
than face the consequences of self- 
determinism. And, as one writer has 
said, “Freedom dies at that point where 
man tries to bring his life into con- 
formity with the visible instead of the 
invisible.” 


There has probably never been a 
time in history when there have been 
more depersonalizing forces at work 
on man—forces that would fix his es- 
sence or take away his freedom by 
lulling him into indifference about the 
whole matter. There have always been 
forms of collectivism, but never be- 
fore coupled with technological sci- 
ence. Even if we never become the 
“brave new world,” we have at least 
come close enough to it to produce a 
number of novels about it. The idea 
of a society without individuals is now 
regarded as a threatening possibility 
and not as a mere projection of the 
imagination. 


Probably it is the awful imminence 
of such a possibility that has produced 
the numerous men who make up the 
vanguard of existentialism. As Séren 
Kierkegaard wrote in his Journals in 
1845, “There is a bird called the 
stormy-petrel, and that is what I am, 


*This is the fitting title of Marjorie Grene’s 
study of existentialism, published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1948. 

*David E. Roberts, Existentialism and Reli- 
gious Belief (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1959), p. 106. 
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when in a generation storms begin to 
gather, individuals of my type appear.” 
And individuals there are. Kierkegaard 
and Nietzsche and Dostoevsky were 
the forerunners. But in our century 
the tributaries have swollen together 
into a remarkable stream, with names 
like Martin Heidegger, Karl Jaspers, 
Martin Buber, Nicholas Berdyaev, 
Rudolph Bultmann, Gabriel Marcel, 
Jacques Maritain, Paul Tillich, Jean- 
Paul Sartre, Simone de Beauvoir, and 
Albert Camus leading the existential- 
ist roster. Some are philosophers, some 
theologians, some mere popularizers; 
some are theists and some atheists; 
some call themselves existentialists and 
some abjure the name; but all can be 
traced to the thought and vocabulary 
of Kierkegaard, and all are dedicated 
like him to the reawakening of the 
individual consciousness and the in- 
nate freedom of man. They believe, 
with him, that “the greatest good 
which which can be done to any 
being, greater than any end to which 
it can be created, is to make it free.”® 


Soren Kierkegaard 


Kierkegaard, who died in 1855, 
probably did not, like Tennyson, 
dream of the advances that science and 
technology would make in the next 
hundred years. Yet he is strikingly 
contemporary. He was a Freudian be- 
fore Freud, and his writings are full 
of what we know as depth-psychol- 
ogy.® He chronicled a century before 
William H. Whyte and Martin E. 
Marty the phenomena of “the organi- 

®The Journals of Kierkegaard, ed. Alexander 
Dru (New York: Harper, 1958), p. 112. 

*A Harvard University psychiatrist tells me 
this term is no longer in vogue, but I oy 


he is wrong—at least, until some more 
scriptive one is invented, 
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zation man” and the Christian with 
“religion-in-general.” And he deter- 
mined to do something about them. 


His resolution began to form when 
he was a student in Berlin and became 
bored with academic philosophy. 
“Schelling,” he wrote to his brother 
Peter, “drivels on quite intolerably.” 
The age of Hegel in Germany was the 
crowning glory of the rational enter- 
prise started by Descartes’ cogito ergo 
sum in the seventeenth century. Ever 
since Descartes, man had been re- 
garded primarily as a thinking animal 
(has the backwater only now reached 
us in the “thinking man” advertise- 
ments? ). Hegel’s elaborate thesis-anti- 
thesis-synthesis philosophy was the 
ultimate in abstraction. He even drew 
theology into the province of the 
philosopher, where it remained until 
the Neo-Reformation in this century 
said no to the philosophers just as 
Luther had said no to Erasmus four 
hundred years earlier. 


Kierkegaard turned on Hegel with 
a fine passion. Man is not primarily a 
thinker! he cried. He is a volitional 
actor, a being who makes choices and 
lives by them.*? What has he to do 
with abstract and synthetic systems of 
thought? He eats fish and chips, and 
earns his living in the stinking, clatter- 
ing market place. What he needs is 
not a philosophy but a religion! 
Kierkegaard spent much time in the 
streets, talking affably to anyone he 
met there. These people were not con- 
cerned with categorical hypotheses; 
they were living their lives! Nor could 
the philosophers themselves live in 
their great systems of thought. “In 
relation to their systems,” Kierkegaard 


*So Kierkegaard called his first work Either/ 
Or. 
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wrote, “most systematizers are like a 
man who builds an enormous castle 
and lives in a shack close by; they do 
not live in their own enormous sys- 
tematic buildings.”** The whole ap- 
proach of modern philosophy was 
wrong. Its development from the Car- 
tesian premise was misleading from the 
very beginning. “It is a positive start- 
ing point for philosophy when Aris- 
totle says that philosophy begins with 
wonder, not as in our day with 
doubt.””? 


But if Kierkegaard was disturbed by 
academic philosophy, he was more 
disturbed by the complacency of the 
common people themselves. Partic- 
ularly was this so in regard to religion. 
It is too easy to be a Christian in Chris- 
tendom today, he said. The minister 
mounts his pulpit and talks about suf- 
fering and everyone enjoys it. They 
are all playing a game, and no one 1s 
playing harder than the minister him- 
self. The more eloquently he speaks 
about suffering, the larger will be his 
salary and the finer his carriage. Most 
people are even too spiritless to be 
sinners, decided Kierkegaard. So, at 
last, after years of waiting to see what 
his mission in life would be—he com- 
pared himself to a young man standing 
with his belongings all packed on the 
front porch while he tried to pick out 
a bride to move off with—he had found 
it. It would be his mission to make 
things more difficult for people, there- 
by returning them to themselves as 
individuals. He would be a modern 
Socrates, whom he once described as 
“a gad-fly who provoked people by 
means of the individual’s passion, not 
allowing him to admire indolently and 

“The Journals, p. 98. 

"[bid., p. 68. 
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effeminately, but demanding his self 
of him.’”?* He would awaken men to 
their freedom—and to the dread that 
always accompanies it. Christianity be- 
gan as a scandal, he declared, and it 
cannot be Christianity without being 
scandal. No man can be saved without 
first seeing himself as a sinner alone be- 
fore God. You must stop playing at 
religion and be serious if you would 
be saved. The church-state is not the 
Church. Talking about suffering is not 
the same as suffering. Mere cultural 
religion is not enough; a man must be 
“contemporaneous with Christ.” From 
first to last, faith is a risk, a commit- 
ment to the unlikely, an irrational leap 
of the whole man, and it is not some- 
thing you can do with others. 


Kierkegaard overstated his case, to 
be sure. His extreme emphasis on in- 
dividualism in religion neglects the 
mighty traditions of the Church and 
slights the noble history of communal 
worship. But he had to exaggerate in 
order to be a corrective. He had to 
lie in order to tell the truth. There is 
no doubt that he knew what he was 
doing. But he did it to save the in- 
dividual from anonymity and soulless- 
ness in the Christian aggregate, to re- 
turn man to himself. “My whole life,” 
he wrote in the Journals, “is an epi- 
gram calculated to make people 
aware.” 


Heidegger and Jaspers 


Inasmuch as Kierkegaard avoided 
developing a philosophical system, it 
may seem strange that Martin Heideg- 
ger, one of the most important exis- 
tentialists in our century and the 
teacher who has probably done most 
to revive the name of Kierkegaard in 


“Ibid., p. 98. 
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our time, did develop a system. But 
Heidegger’s system* is based largely 
on ontology, and draws heavily on the 
spirit and writings of Kierkegaard. 
Heidegger speaks of two kinds of 
being: simple objective being (Sei), 
such as is proper to all things; and 
being-there (Dasein), of which only 
man is capable. But man is not auto- 
matically being-there. If he lives and 
dies only as one of the crowd, never 
aware of his special possibilities as a 
free agent and therefore never positing 
himself as an individual, he misses the 
chief glory of human existence. He 
never becomes authentic. The trouble 
is that man is “thrown”’® into exist- 
ence before he knows what it means 
to exist; he is on the stage with no 
rehearsal behind him and no script in 
front of him. Somehow he must learn 
what it is to exist, to have a being- 
there, an individuality, in a world of 
common being. Heidegger says that 
the only thing that will reveal this to 
man is to confront him with the pos- 
sibility of his ceasing to exist. Being- 
there, unlike simple being, is capable 
of annihilation. Therefore let a man 
face his own death; in the resultant 
trauma it will be revealed to him what 
a special thing it is to be a man. And, 
if he will but keep before him this 
threat of not being, he will live from 
day to day in such a circumspect 
awareness that he will be truly exist- 
ing. Unfortunately, however, most 


“First propounded in Sein und Zeit, Erste 
Halfte (1927), the linguistic idiosyncrasies of 
which still prevent its translation from the 
German. 

“Several  existentialists use the words 
“thrown,” “hurled,” “plunged,” etc., to de- 
scribe man’s entrance into the world. In its 
sense of the austere relationship between human 
life and the universe, existentialism bears a 
strong similarity to Sophoclean drama. 
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men would rather face anything than 
this dreadful freedom, and so they 
forget the possibility of their annihi- 
lation by steeping themselves in trivial, 
ordinary cares. 

Another German existentialist, Karl 
Jaspers, has written prolifically on the 
subject of man’s losing himself in 
various workaday cares. Jaspers is 
particularly concerned with our sub- 
servience to our own technological 
developments. As we become more 
and more dependent upon modern 
scientific inventions (do not luxuries 
always tend to become necessities? ), 
we become more and more dependent 
upon the civilization that produces 
them. To keep that civilization func- 
tioning efficiently, we assume the 
duties of tiny cogs on the ever-turning 
wheels. We become mass-men caught 
in the inexorable geometry of a New- 
tonian world. “The worker at the 
machine,” says Jaspers, “concentrating 
upon immediate aims, has no time or 
inclination left for the contemplation 
of life as a whole.”** Pragmatic con- 
cern replaces “ultimate concern.” 
The result is disastrous to real human 
existence. 


When the average functional capacity 
has become the standard of achieve- 
ment, the individual is regarded with 
indifference. No one is indispensable. 
He is not himself, having no more 
genuine individuality than one pin in 
a row, a mere object of general utility. 
Those most effectively predestined to 
such a life are persons without any 
serious desire to be themselves. Such 
have the preference. It seems as if the 
world must be given over to medi- 


**Man in the Modern Age, tr. Eden and 
Cedar Paul (New York: Doubleday, 1957), p. 
$1. 

"The phrase is Paul Tillich’s. Cf. esp. his 
Systematic Theology, vol. I. 
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ocrities, to persons without a destiny, 
without a rank or a difference, with- 
out genuinely human attributes.’ 


Even those who guide this great me- 
chanized society are essentially the 
“slaves of their functions,” which 
merely demand more intelligence, tal- 
ent, and activity than those of ordinary 
workers. 


Like Heidegger, Jaspers sees as the 
only answer to this wholesale deper- 
sonalization confrontation of man with 
his own non-being, an “encounter with 
nothingness.”””° 


If man is not to be allowed to founder 
in the mere persistence of life, it may 
seem essential that in his consciousness 
he shall be confronted with Nothing- 
ness; he must recall his origin. Where- 
as at the outset of his historical course 
he was in danger of being physically 
annihilated by the natural forces, now 
his very being is menaced by a world 
he has himself established. Though 
upon another level than in the un- 
known beginnings of his development, 
his whole being is again at stake.?° 
For Jaspers, man becomes aware of 
his existence in certain “boundary 
situations,” notably suffering, guilt, 
conflict, and death. These are situa- 
tions which return man upon himself 
for a consideration of his finitude and 
personal integrity. They consitute mo- 
ments of choice, when a man decides 
to become an existing individual or to 
go back to the anonymity of the 
masses. Again it is a choice between 
dreadful freedom and freedom from 
dread. 


*Jaspers, op. cit., p. 51. 

“The title of Helmut Kuhn’s study of exist- 
enualism, published by Henry Regnery Co, 
1949. 

*Jaspers, Op. cit., pp. 93-94. 
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Jean-Paul Sartre 

The writer-lecturer-conversational- 
ist who has done the most to bring 
existentialism from the classroom, 
where so many movements die in still- 
birth, to the attention of the European 
and American reading public is the 
author who posed our introductory 
situations of the prisoner and the 
waiter, Jean-Paul Sartre. Like Heideg- 
ger, under whom he studied, Sartre 
wrestles with a philosophy of being; 
the subtitle of his major work, Being 
and Nothingness, is An Essay on Phe- 
nomenological Ontology. He too 
writes of two kinds of being, being-in- 
itself, which is common to all mere 
things, and being-for-itself, the being 
that a man may have when he claims 
his responsible freedom. The sudden 
awareness of the dialectic between 
being-in-itself and being-for-itself may 
be accompanied by the psychosomatic 
phenomenon of nausea. Sartre’s first 
novel, in fact, was entitled La Nausée, 
and it included that much overworked 
but still illustrative passage in which 
Roquentin gazes at the root of a chest- 
nut tree and realizes for the first time 
that he has a being that differs qualita- 
tively from that of the root. 

Just as Kierkegaard proposed suffer- 
ing, Heidegger the facing of death, 
and Jaspers boundary situations as anti- 
dotes be the absorption of the self 
into ordinary, less-than-human being, 
Sartre too proposes to cure man of his 
ontological sickness by confronting 
him with nothingness. In Being and 
Nothingness, he brings a man to the 
edge of a precipice and makes him 
stare down into the possibility of his 
death at the bottom. In more splendid 
prose, he does a similar thing with 
Mathieu Delarue in the novel The Re- 
prieve. Mathieu stands on the Pont 
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Neuf, facing the possibility of death 
by plunging into the Seine: 


All hawsers cut, nothing now could 
hold him back: here was his freedom, 
and how horrible it was! Deep down 
within him he felt his heart throbbing 
wildly; one gesture, the mere unclasp- 
ing of his hands, and 1 would have 
been Mathieu. Dizziness rose softly 
over the river; sky and bridge dis- 
solved: nothing remained but himself 
and the water; it heaved up to him 
and rippled round his dangling legs. 
The water, where his future lay. At 
the moment it is true, 'm going to 
kill myself. Suddenly he decided not 
to do it. He decided: it shall merel 
be a trial. Then he was again upon his 
feet and walking on, gliding over the 
crest of a dead star. ia time, per- 
haps.?* 
Here is a literary mythologizing of 
Heidegger’s sparer concept of the 
being-towards-death. It accentuates 
particularly well the emphasis placed 
upon decision: man must choose the 


degree of authenticity by which he 


shall live. And the last sentence re- 


minds us of one essential point: the 
confrontation of nothingness must be 
repeated again and again in order to 
keep subjective being alive in a man. 
Freedom does not come cheaply. 


Albert Camus 


Albert Camus, the existentialist who 
won the Nobel prize for literature in 
1957, calls the dialectic between the 
being of man and the objective world 
around him the “absurd.”** The ab- 
surdity of man’s situation is apparent 
to anyone who tries to exist as a sub- 
ject in the world of objects. Like 


™The Reprieve, tr. Eric Sutton (New York: 
Knopf, 1947), pp. 364-65. 

*Kierkegaard had first used the term ex- 
tensively in Fear and Trembling. 
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Meursault in Camus’ novel The 
Stranger, he finds the world anti- 
pathetic and even hostile to the one 
who dares to affirm his selfhood. He 
becomes aware of the insane character 
of daily living; and in the instant that 
he is divested of his illusions he realizes 
that he is an alien in the world. Au- 
thentic existence, for Camus, is for 
man both to accept and to rebel against 
this absurdity. He accepts it inasmuch 
as he is willing to maintain his aware- 
ness of it and not retreat into a dis- 
regard for the facts; but he rebels 
against it by loving existence and 
clinging to life in spite of it. 

It is at this point that Camus re- 
pudiates Kierkegaard as an escapist be- 
cause Kierkegaard, after recognizing 
the absurd, takes the “leap of faith” 
that effectively makes meaning out of 
the absurd. “The important thing, as 
Abbé Galiani said to Mme. d’Epinay, 
is not to be cured, but to live with 
one’s ailments. Kierkegaard wants to 
be cured. To be cured is his frenzied 
wish and it runs throughout his whole 
journal.”** For Kierkegaard, sin is 
what alienates us from God, and ab- 
surdity is holding both our finite na- 
tures and God in polarity; for Camus, 
the absurd is “sin without God.’’4 
Kierkegaard’s leap, says Camus, does 
not represent the extreme danger he 
likes to think it does; the danger really 
lies in the split-second before the leap, 
in being able to remain on the dizzy- 
ing crest. The theme of permanent 
revolution must be instilled into in- 
dividual experience: 

Living is keeping the absurd alive. 

Keeping it alive is above all contem- 

plating it. Unlike Eurydice, the absurd 


*The Myth of Sisyphus, tr. Justin O’Brien 
(London: Hamish Hamilton, 1955), p. 36. 
*Ibid., p. 38. 
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dies only when we turn away from it. 
One of the only coherent philo- 
sophical positions is thus revolt. It is 
a constant confrontation between man 
and his own obscurity. It is an in- 
sistence upon an impossible transpar- 
ency. It challenges the world anew 
every second.”® 


While we can admire the tenacity 
with which Camus holds to the prin- 
ciple of revolt, we can hardly agree 
that he is being fair to Kierkegaard. 
Kierkegaard’s “leap of faith,” the pas- 
sage from the rational to the supra- 
rational, does not involve a denial of 
the absurd; on the contrary, there is 
for him no salvation unless the tension 
is maintained.”° 


While we are on the subject, 
though, a word is in order about non- 
theistic existentialism in general. The 
godless existentialism of Heidegger, 
Sartre, and Camus is the result of 
carrying Kierkegaard’s Christian exis- 
tentialism to its /ogical extremity. Once 
man has begun a campaign for human 
freedom and integrity, it is rationally 
plausible to go all the way and assert 
his freedom even from a divine being. 
The only trouble is that man may then 
be left like a ship set adrift from its 
moorings with no place to go. It is 
easy enough to call this freedom, but 
hasn’t it really become a parody of 
freedom? Isn’t this final cutting of 
hawsers in reality an abandonment of 
responsibility rather than an assump- 
tion of it? Isn’t it true, as Augustine 
put it so memorably, that freedom is 
freedom to find ourselves in God, or, 
as Paul Tillich puts it in our own time, 


*Ibid., p. 47. 

*Cf. Fear and Trembling, tr. Robert Payne 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1939), p- 
34: “Abraham is not Abraham without this 
dread.” 
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that we have our being in Him who is 
the Ground of all being? 


Heidegger took Nietzsche seriously 
when he said that “God is dead.” In a 
sense, Nietzsche was right. The cul- 
tural religion of his time (and Kierke- 
gaard’s), together with the whole stale 
system of ethics it underwrote, was 
worthless. It was time for a new idea 
of God, for a “transvaluation of all 
values.” As Whitehead has said, “The 
progress of religion is defined by the 
denunciation of Gods.”?? And exis- 
tentialism, from Kierkegaard and Ni- 
etzsche on, has been invaluable in 
producing a galvanization of Christian 
thought for our time. It has essentially 
returned the Church to reality. But 
herein is its value, as an anodyne, a cor- 
rective. Kierkegaard exaggerated be- 
cause he thought of himself as a “pinch 
of spice” that would be lost in flavor- 
ing the whole. This is worthwhile. We 
can appreciate this. But what a per- 
version it is when one makes his meal 
on the spice and lets the substance go, 
which is just what nontheistic exist- 
entialism proposes to do! How much 
better to stand within the main stream 
of tradition and revelation and to use 
one’s influence there than to abjure 
the past and repudiate the eternal in 
order to glorify the finite creature of 
revolt. 

There is some reason to suppose, as 
Philip Thody suggests in his study of 
Camus,”* that Camus himself, had he 
lived longer, might have become a 
convert to Roman Catholicism. His 
last, and in some respects his greatest, 
book was a novelette entitled The Fall. 


“Quoted in Mark Schorer, William Blake: 
The Politics of Vision (New York: Vintage, 
1959), p. 23. 

* Albert Camus: A Study of His Work (New 
York: Macmillan, 1957). 
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Here is an obvious analogue on the 
Christian doctrine of the Fall of Man. 
Moreover, the main character, the 
only one who speaks in the entire 
book, is named Jean-Baptiste Clam- 
ence. Thody thinks the surname may 
be a corruption of clemence, or 
“mercy.” More likely, it is related to 
clamare, “to cry out,” as John the 
Baptist was one who cried out a mes- 
sage of repentance. Clamence is him- 
self a preacher of repentance, albeit 
in a new mode. He has been a judge 
with a wide reputation for philan- 
thropy. There was a time when he 
even welcomed the sight of a beggar 
approaching as an opportunity for 
displaying his charitableness. But then 
one day a hideous laugh from some- 
where in his subconscious began to 
crack this mask he was wearing. He 
began to see that he had been only 
“playing a role,” that when he was 
most present he was also most absent. 
At last, seized with a passion for 
honesty, he becomes a judge-penitent, 
confessing his sordid inner life to 
whomever he can stop long enough to 
listen, and causing the listener to see 
mirrored in the confession his own 
countenance. Perhaps here is the signal 
intent of the book, to fix its readers and 
whisper into their ears, as Clamence 
does into the ear of one of his listeners, 
“Mon cher compatriote.”*? And per- 
haps it suggests, too, the meaning of 
the book’s title: the real “fall” of man, 
in our age, is man’s failure to see him- 
self for what he is, a creature who is 
capable of real existence but lives only 
as a mockery of reality. One is inclined 
to ask if Clamence’s new life is really 
worth living at all. He himself would 


*The Fall, tr. Justin O’Brien (New York: 


Knopf, 1958), p. 65. 
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say no, that is why he lives it. He 
would like to commit suicide, to “dis- 
appear definitively.” But there is still 
the principle of revolt. As Camus 
wrote earlier, in The Rebel, “What is 
a rebel? A man who says no: but 
whose refusal does not imply a re- 
nunciation.’”*° 

Perhaps Camus’ The Fall is a new 
confessional for us to set by our 
prayer books. At least, it reminds us 
in an age of collectivism that we bear 
guilt individually, and that much of 
that guilt comes in our day from a 
failure of nerve, a refusal to be our- 
selves in our daily commerce with the 
larger patterns of the world in which 
we live. Existentialism, or at least one 
line of it, has gone secular since the 
time of Kierkegaard; but it still aims 
for the same goal, which is to return 
man to himself as a center of freedom. 

Clamence’s acceptance of responsi- 
bility for bringing other men to self- 
realization reminds us, too, that, while 
existentialism is a movement to re- 
claim individualism in our time, it is 
not a philosophy of isolationism. 
Kierkegaard acknowledged that “the 
whole race has part in the individual, 
and the individual has part in the 
whole race.” Jaspers, who is a trained 
psychologist, emphasizes the necessity 
of interpersonal relationships. Sartre 
declares that a man cannot find his 
own freedom fully until he engages in 
the struggle for the freedom of all. 
And perhaps the finest statement of 
any man’s need for other men is to be 
found in Martin Buber’s poetic ] and 
Thou, which says that we cannot even 


*The Rebel, tr. Anthony Bower (New York: 
Knopf, 1954), p. 19. 

"The Concept of Dread, tr. Walter Lowrie 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1946), 
p. 26. 
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have relationship with God until we 
have joined lines of force with our 
fellow men. But the fact remains, too, 
that there can be no real and vital 
community among men who have no 
individual freedom. Fellowship be- 
longs only to the kind of being that 
is peculiarly human, and that is exis- 
tential being. 


Existentialism and Our Time 


One of the hallmarks of existential- 
ism is its strict contemporaneity. Its 
view of life grows out of, reflects, and 
accuses the ‘mood of the times. The 
Fall, for example, is a Divine Comedy 
for our age: it is brief, fragmentary, 
internalized; and it is telescopic—hell, 
purgatory, and paradise are all one, 
and their setting is the gray, fog-bound 
flatness of Amsterdam, the interna- 
tional city of trading and banking. 
Somehow it is this inevitable contem- 
poraneity that makes the message of 
existentialism so urgent. It is of our 
times and it is to our times, and it is 
set so thoroughly within the context 
of where we live that we cannot fail 
to be impressed by its passionate rele- 
vance. And there is a remarkable right- 
ness, or givenness, about most of its 
observations, so that the minute we 
begin to understand what it is all about 
we remark with that young lady who 
had just been introduced to it in a 
college lecture, “Why, I believe that, 
don’t you?” 

In the strictest sense, in the academic 
sense, existentialism is not a philos- 
ophy, but a corrective; and, as a cor- 
rective, it speaks to all philosophies. It 
sits in judgment upon any system that 
loses man from its center and loses 
sight of the peculiar freedom of man 
as its goal. It is like the Parsee on 
Captain Ahab’s ship: it does not want 
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to run the ship, but it will judge the 
captain in his enterprise. Kierkegaard, 
for instance, abjured disciples and re- 
fused to be considered as the founder 
of a school of philosophy. What if a 
group of followers were to conform 
themselves to his principles? That 
would be to perpetuate in another 
form the very illness he was trying to 
cure—the lack of individualism in the 
world. He said in his Journals that he 
wished when he died to have carved 
upon his gravestone, “The Individual.” 
He likened what he was doing to the 
task of the soldier at Thermopylae 
who commanded a pass where each of 
the enemy had to face him singly: he 
would confront every man as an in- 
dividual in precisely those places 
where a crowd could not follow—in 
his suffering and sin and guilt. And 
this is exactly what all of the exis- 


tentialists in our own century have 
tried to do—to make man aware of 
himself and his freedom by setting him 
in boundary situations where, faced 
with his finitude and his own non- 
existence, he must choose his self or 
his annihilation. 


Perhaps, then, Professor John Wild 
of Harvard is correct when he says 
that this is the real philosophy today. 
Academic philosophy, absorbed with 
categories, essences, and abstract ethi- 
cal systems, is practically bankrupt, 
says Wild. But existentialism harks 
back to the best in classical philosophy, 
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which “conceived of value and dis- 
value not as properties or essences, but 
rather as modes of existence. Evil is to 
act and to exist in a warped and pri- 
vative way; good is to act in accord- 
ance with nature—to exist authentically 
in the highest degree.”** 

“To exist authentically in the high- 
est degree’—that is the aim that 
existentialism sets before every man. 
And it is tantamount to real human 
freedom. Perhaps existentialism is pe- 
culiarly the philosophy for our time, 
when whole areas of the world are 
being confronted by the possibility, 
if not the fact, of political enslavement, 
and when human freedom and dignity 
in all areas are being seriously threat- 
ened by the forces of depersonaliza- 
tion, spoken and unspoken. Perhaps 
we need urgently to be reminded that 
there is a kind of freedom, albeit a 
freedom with dread, that cannot, on 
one hand, be abrogated even by a 
prison camp, but chat can, on the other 
hand, be lost by attrition in suburban 
living patterns, complacent religion, or 
the tedium of a nine-to-five job. “If 
existence really does precede essence,” 
writes Sartre, “there is no explaining 
things away by reference to a fixed 
and given human nature. In other 
words, there is no determinism, man 
is free, man is freedom.” 


Challenge of Existentialism (Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Press, 1955), p. 23. 
“Existentialism, p. 27. 
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Searing, scorching, the white hot sun 
beats down w a suffering land— 


the pulsing fe) 


the earth has stopped. 


And in the luminous quivering heat 
a solitary gull wheels and glides, searches and cries— 


for just one sign of rain. 
Cando, North Dakota 


—Linpa DREYER 


sense or Nonsense? The Objective 
Testing of English Composition 


Orville Palmer 


Can ability in written composition really be measured by objective tests? Yes, 
replies Mr. Palmer, as he analyzes the development of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board test in writing. Mr. Palmer is editor of the College Board Pro- 
grams for the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey. 


N THE PAGES of Commentary mag- 

azine not long ago appeared an at- 
tack on objective English tests written 
by an experienced and respected New 
York City English teacher. Two para- 
graphs of the article ran as follows: 


College teachers want students who 
can write. High schoo] teachers would 
like to supply the demand. Both 
groups think they should require more 
writing of the student, and naturally 
both w ant the student to be properly 
tested. Between the two groups stands 
the [College Entrance Examination] 
Board, div iding and ruling. 


At every organized or ‘enotgaiized 
discussion of problems of high schoo] 
and college teaching and testing, these 
sentiments are loudly and often elo- 
quently voiced. Everybody agrees that 
writing should be tested by writing. 
Then the representative of the Board 
rises to face the drumfire (there 
should be a special bonus paid for 
such unswerving devotion to a thank- 
less task). He unreels his statistics. He 
explains, parries, soothes, confuses. At 
the end of the fray he escapes to 
Princeton, no doubt exhausted but vic- 
torious over the clear consensus of 
the meeting, to continue for an- 
other year the process of awarding 
driving licenses on the basis of skill 
in reading stop signs and identifying 
Buicks [i.e., to continue the testing of 


English compositional ability through 

IBM-machine-scored examinations ].* 

I quote the paragraphs primarily be- 
cause they point up succinctly two 
opposing points of view. It would be 
adsurd, of course, to pretend there is 
not controversy; a running warfare 
between the proponents of objective 
and essay-type testing has been going 
on now for some four decades. The 
author of the quotation stakes out his 
position plainly and persuasively. His 
position is one yet widely held by 
English teachers. I take strong issue 
with such views and shall state my 
own position as clearly and logically as 
I can in the pages that follow. 

The author of the article in ques- 
tion is seriously mistaken, I believe, 
both in his premises and in his con- 
clusions. He writes with a sovereign 
contempt for years of research in the 
field of English testing by able and 
dedicated teachers who do not share 
his prejudice against any kind of proof 
based on numbers or statistics. In any 
attempt to find out what kinds of 
tests work better than others in pick- 
ing out students who write well or 
poorly, the use of statistics is manda- 


Spencer Brown, “Gateway to the Colleges,” 
Commentary, XXVII (June 1959), pp. 472- 
483. 
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tory, whether we like it or not. Un- 
fortunately, many English teachers 
know very little about the field of 
tests and measurements, cheerfully ad- 
mit it, and even take a perverse pride 
in their ignorance of and immunity 
to any educational research involving 
statistical proof. They have pledged 
their loyalty to a cluster of attitudes 
and opinions centered in what I tend 
to call “the mystique of the essay ex- 
amination”—which reminds me for all 
the world of General de Gaulle’s 
“mystique of French grandeur”: six 
parts wishful thinking, two parts fact, 
and two parts pure fantasy. 

But this “mystique of the essay 
examination”—which I consider to be 
an albatross around the neck of the 
profession—is another subject, as is the 
quoted paragraphs’ attempt to set up 
the College Board as a scapegoat, as 
the villain responsible for the present 
lamentable situation in American com- 
position teaching. Of course, their au- 
thor does the good gray Board too 
much honor. The College Board rules 
nobody and dictates little or nothing. 
If there are, as I am informed, 90,000 
high school English teachers today in 
America, probably 85,000 of them are 
scarcely aware of the Board’s exist- 
ence. If they supply semi-literate fresh- 
men to the colleges, should the blame 
properly be laid at the doorstep of 
the College Board? There seems ex- 
cellent reason to doubt it. 

Yet the myth of the Board’s bane- 
ful influence dies hard, even though 
scarcely one fact can be adduced to 
support it. Let me give you an ex- 
ample of the Board’s real influence on 
English teaching in America. The last 
Board English examination which con- 
tained questions involving formal 
grammar was administered in 1950. 
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Did American English teachers stop 
teaching the parts of speech in 1951? 
No English teacher has as yet come 
forward and admitted dropping the 
teaching of grammar for this reason. 


The College Board’s experience with 
English tests should be of interest to 
every English teacher for several rea- 
sons pertinent to the present discus- 
sion. The Board has now been engaged 
in English testing and research for 
sixty years. Of that period, the thirteen 
years between 1947 and 1960 in par- 
ticular have seen the Board engaged 
in an astonishingly broad and no- 
where-equalled body of English re- 
search and experimentation about 
which the profession as yet has 
scarcely any awareness or knowledge. 
The College Board has used objective 
(i.e, multiple-choice) tests for more 
than thirty years, and objective Eng- 
lish tests for slightly more than a 
decade. 

Over the past few months the pres- 
ent writer has reviewed as meticu- 
lously and dispassionately as possible 
the many reports and studies, the 
analyses, and the examinations them- 
selves which represent this long and 
cumulative Board activity in English 
testing, unparalleled in America. The 
following paragraphs are based upon 
these materials, upon the experience 
of those many members of past and 
present College Board English com- 
mittees, upon the experience of Col- 
lege Board officers, and upon the work 
of my colleagues at Educational Test- 
ing Service who have constructed, 
administered, graded, and analyzed 
literally hundreds of English tests of 
all sorts—objective and essay, and in 
the aggregate far more essay examina- 
tions than objective examinations—and 
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whose work over an unbroken period 
of six decades surely constitutes a 
major contribution to English com- 
position testing theory and practice. 
A major contribution, undoubtedly. 
A widely appreciated and disseminated 
contribution? Unfortunately not. For 
most of the English teaching profes- 
sion, the Board’s six decades of English 
testing and research activity doubtless 
constitute the equivalent of William 
James’s tree that crashed to earth in 
the middle of an empty desert—unseen 
and unheard. 

What does this major contribution 
to English composition testing theory 
and practice state in essence? Essen- 
tially this: Sixty years of Board Eng- 
lish testing have amply proved that 
essay tests are neither reliable nor 
valid, and that, whatever their faults, 
objective English tests do constitute a 
reliable and valid method of ascer- 
taining student compositional ability. 
Such a conclusion was very painfully 
and reluctantly arrived at. It struck at 
the heart of beliefs cherished by the 
teaching profession, and especially the 
English teaching branch of the pro- 
fession. It made a villain and a fraud 
of one of pedagogy’s oldest servants 
of all work. And it put in his place a 
monstrous testing device that asked 
the student to do virtually nothing 
except draw tiny marks on a sheet of 
paper, marks that would later be 
counted and tabulated by a soulless 
machine. Could there be virtues to 
such a testing monster? The College 
Board experience suggests that there 
may be at least seven virtues to well 
constructed objective English tests. 


Virtues of Objective Tests 


A first, and elementary, virtue of 
any good objective English test, to 
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judge from the Board’s experience, is 
this: the student’s task is set out clearly 
and explicitly, and the student is given 
an adequate amount of time in which 
to work. This sounds so reasonable, 
so simple-minded, that it may be won- 
dered why it is mentioned here. The 
unfortunate truth is that it is one of 
the last things learned by English 
teachers. It was not learned in a day 
by the College Board. The first Col- 
lege Board English test—a three-hour 
essay examination—was administered in 
June 1901, and was typical of all the 
early Boesd tests in that it was highly 
speeded and made extraordinary de- 
mands of the examinees. For example, 
in the 1904 English test, students were 
asked to write three two-page com- 
positions in an initial ninety-minute 
period. In 1907, much wiser, the 
Board English examiners made a strik- 
ing concession to the realities: they re- 
duced the requirement for each of the 
several compositions from two pages 
to two paragraphs. Yet, even today, a 
half century later, how many English 
teachers are there who deliberately or 
in ignorance set highly speeded exami- 
nations, a situation almost guaranteed 
to make any important examination a 
traumatic experience? How many 
English teachers still ask a class “to 
discuss in detail” the life and works 
of a famous author—in fifty minutes? 
A second virtue of the good objec- 
tive English test is that it demands 
sound reasoning and thorough compre- 
hension rather than a smattering of 
information, verbal glibness, and what- 
ever it is that English teachers have in 
mind when they use the word origi- 
nality or the phrase original thinking— 
and which proves to be about the last 
thing one can expect to find in a stu- 
dent theme or examination booklet. It 
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may be felt that I am confused in my 
terms, for the familiar argument has it 
that objective English tests call only 
for facts and information, and that tak- 
ing them is only a superficial matter of 
picking choices. On the contrary, a 
good objective English test is anything 
but superficial. No objective College 
Board English Composition Test has 
ever required memory of a single 
“fact” or bit of information, although 
the Board English essay tests between 
1901 and 1916 asked for little else. It 
was 1916 before the Board painfully 
came to the conclusion that any test 
which could be answered adequately 
through a careful cramming of facts 
followed by an assiduous serving up of 
the memorized information was a bad 
test. The outcome was a new battery 
of tests, the famous “Comprehensives,” 
which could not be so answered. This 
was forty-five years ago; yet how 
many English teachers still set exami- 
nations which invite their students to 
parrot back lecture notes or crammed- 
up highlights of textbooks? How many 
essay tests elicit only shopworn cliches 
in halting basic English, and nothing 
more? 

A third virtue of standardized and 
nationally administered objective Eng- 
lish tests is that they do not fluctuate 
in difficulty from year to year. This 
is a matter of simple fairness to stu- 
dents, for one thing. By 1930 the 
College Board had realized the neces- 
sity for parallel English test forms, to 
avoid favoring candidates one year 
with an easy test, and penalizing other 
candidates the next with a difficult 
test. Yet, thirty years later, few Eng- 
lish teachers see any need for course 
final examinations which are equivalent 
in difficulty from one year to the next. 
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A fourth virtue of good objective 
English tests is that they furnish a 
reliable score, a score far more reliable 
than any grade or mark derivable from 
an essay examination. By 1930 the 
Board had realized that an examination 
unreliably graded was worse than no 
test at all, for its results were apt to 
be so inaccurate as to be dangerously 
misleading. Laboriously and carefully 
all through the Thirties it evolved an 
elaborate essay reading system, one 
both time-consuming and expensive, in 
an attempt to achieve a satisfactory 
reader reliability. Only once did it 
achieve a grading rehiability of .90, 
which is probably the least we should 
settle for in a crucial examination. To- 
day, twenty years later, the over- 
whelming majority of English teachers 
choose not even to think about reading 
reliability, though there has been no 
lack of studies showing how inconsist- 
ent, shaky, and unreliable even the 
most careful essay reader is. Here again 
it is necessary to be as categorical as 
possible. The typical superficial, hasty 
marking of themes and essays is one 
of the most unfair and shabbiest aspects 
of that continuing scandal, the marking 
and grading system (or systems) of 
American schools and colleges. 

There is a fifth, and related, virtue 
of objective English tests, which has 
to do with student reliability, or, more 
accurately, unreliability. English teach- 
ers hardly need to be told that there 
exists a great deal of variability in 
student writing from one theme to 
another and from one essay to another. 
The most brilliant student may do well 
on one essay topic and badly on an- 
other. An objective test greatly re- 
duces this inconsistency or variability. 

A sixth virtue of objective tests is 
this: they are more valid than essay 
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examinations. By this I mean simply 
that objective English test scores cor- 
relate higher with such criteria as 
course grades i in English and teachers’ 
rating of student writing ability than 
do essay test scores. (Contrariwise, a 
set of essay papers, independently read 
and marked, all too often will correlate 
poorly or even negatively with such 
criteria. ) 

By the late 1930's, College Board 
officers were thoroughly convinced of 
two shortcomings of essay tests: they 
were not valid and they were not re- 
liable. But it was not until 1947 that 
the Board proved conclusively to itself 
that objective English tests are superior 
to essay tests from a measurement 
standpoint. A final-form English ex- 
amination administered in that year 
contained three kinds of test materials: 
a section of multiple-choice usage 
items, a brief essay, and a rewriting 
exercise. A study based upon this test 
matched the performance on these 
three sections of a selected group of 
students with two criteria: high school 
English course grades and_ teachers’ 
ratings of their students’ writing abili- 
ty. The section of objective usage 
items had a significantly higher cor- 
relation with each criterion than either 
the essay or the rewriting exercise. 
Since most of the students had taken 
the College Board Scholastic Aptitude 
test also, it was possible to study, as 
well, the Verbal section of the SAT 
as an indicator of writing ability. Very 
quickly it developed that the SAT-V 
(composed entirely of multiple-choice 
questions) had a higher correlation 
with each criterion than any section of 
the English test or even the English 
test as a whole. 

But this 1947 English test was a 
relatively crude and simple affair. Per- 
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haps better, more refined testing 
measures would give different and 
contradictory results? Subsequent 
Board tests amply confirmed the find- 
ings of the 1947 examination. As a 
result, the Board’s English Composi- 
tion Test from 1948 on has been a 
predominantly objective examination. 
Many English teachers were unhappy 
about the appearance in the test of 
objective, indirect measures for ascer- 
taining writing ability. To give them 
the sort of evaluation instrument they 
demanded, the Board administered ex- 
perimentally in 1951, 1952, and 1953, 
and as a regular Board examination in 
1954, 1955, ond 1956, a carefully con- 
structed two-hour essay test called the 
General Composition Test. Though 
it was carefully structured and care- 
fully read, this ambitious and costly 
project failed, for three reasons: reader 
reliability was low, validity was un- 
satisfactory, and its practicality was 
dubious because of the excessive time 
and effort required to grade it. 


More specifically, matched against 
high school course grades in English 
and teachers’ estimates of students’ 
writing ability, the GCT ran a poor 
third to both the largely objective 
English Composition Test and the 
wholly objective SAT-V 


The phrase “excessive cost” brings 
up the seventh virtue of objective tests. 
They cost far less to score than do 
essay tests. No one is more aware of 
this than the College Board which has 
spent, and continues to spend, large 
sums of money on the grading of essay 
examinations. The point need not be 
dwelt on unnecessarily; many testing 
experts would agree that, in the selec- 
tion of a test, the cost of grading ought 
not to be a major or deciding factor. 
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A good test should be worth whatever 
it costs to administer and grade, what- 
ever its nature. 


Problems in Objective Testing 


So much for the more obvious vir- 
tues of objective English tests. There 
is, of course, another side to the matter. 
Objective tests may have defects and 
limitations as well as virtues. No one 
knows this ‘better than the College 
Board. Between 1947 and the present, 
the Board’s Examiners in English uti- 
lized no fewer than six types of free- 
response exercise and seventeen vari- 
eties of objective questions in the ECT, 
in a search for superior testing meas- 
ures of writing ability. In deciding 
upon these six kinds of free-response 
exercise, the Examiners considered or 
pretested some thirty to forty kinds 
of essay-type questions. In sifting or 
creating a wide variety of objective 
exercises and developing the best of 
them, the Examiners utilized thousands 
of freshman students in dozens of 
Board and non-Board colleges as 
“guinea pigs.” In effect, this massive 
experimentation constituted a screen- 
ing or winnowing of almost every 
known type of free-response and ob- 
jective English exercise. Of the nine 
item types in current use in the Board’s 
English Composition Test, four made 
their initial appearance as recently as 
1958 and 1959. No fewer than four- 
teen objective and free-response exer- 
cises utilized in final-form examinations 
since 1948 have been withdrawn from 
use. And the winnowing continues. 

More and more the tasks set the ex- 
aminee in the Board’s English Compo- 
sition Test reflect and parallel the 
major problems faced by students 
when they are actually engaged in 
writing and revising themes. It is quite 
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probable that the Board English ex- 
aminations of the future will combine 
the best features of both objective and 
free-response tests as we now know 
them. 

One point should be interjected here 
and emphasized as strongly as possible. 
Nowhere and at no time has the Col- 
lege Board uncovered evidence sug- 
gesting the imminent obsolescence of 
a long and arduous apprenticeship in 
actual writing, both in secondary 
school and in college. Nor has it found 
any evidence even suggesting that ob- 
jective tests and workbooks offer a 
red carpet or royal road to writing 
competence. Certainly no objective 
English test yet seen by this writer is 
an adequate or proper substitute for 
actual writing practice. Most decided- 
ly, theme writing is not yet obsolete. 

Since much has been said about the 
virtues and little about the shortcom- 
ings of objective tests, it should in 
fairness be added that most of the ob- 
jective English tests in use today leave 
much to be desired. Unless a user is 
wise, he may very easily end up short- 
changed in both scope and validity. 
Many objective English tests appear to 
be built after the formula for a popular 
patent medicine: you put in 2c worth 
of spelling, 5c worth of punctuation 
problems, 8c worth of capitalization, 
15c worth of simple usage problems, 
and so on. English tests assessing ability 
in spelling, punctuation, capitalization, 
and simple grammar have been with 
us for several decades. Some of them 
never were very good; after fifteen or 
twenty-five years of use, almost whol- 
ly unrevised and unaltered, they now 
are both threadbare and bankrupt, if 
I may mix a metaphor. 

Nonetheless, it seems entirely prob- 
able that the next decades will bring 
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us more rather than fewer standardized 
objective English tests. Undoubtedly, 
they will be immeasurably better than 
most of the current nationally used— 
and much abused—tests. These objec- 
tive English tests of the future will 
possess a validity greater than any 
present test or test battery basically 
because they will measure writing 
ability more directly than has been 
done up to the present. The most re- 
cent College Board English Composi- 
tion Tests might well become the 
prototype for such tests. 

A few examples of exercises used in 
these recent tests might be given: the 
Board’s interlinear exercise requires an 
examinee to revise carefully and 
thoughtfully a corrupted piece of 
prose. I happen to be one of those 
people who strongly believe that the 
art of writing is in large part the art 
of revision. Therefore, | look upon the 
interlinear exercise as one of the best 
direct measures of writing ability yet 
evolved. Another, and objective, item 
type presents the examinee with one 
good sentence and requires him to 
rewrite it in an indicated, different 
way, thereby testing his mastery of 
sentence structure. A third and quite 
new exercise is based on the sentence 
outline and asks the examinee to pro- 
duce a logical sentence outline, using 
a number of furnished sentences. Other 
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types of questions test diction, gram- 
mar, and related matters. 


It is to be devoutly hoped that the 
all-purpose, scattergun objective Eng- 
lish test, with its smattering of this 
and dab of that, will follow the dodo 
into oblivion. In its place there should 
be rigorously designed and carefully 
developed objective and semi-objec- 
tive English tests tailored to fulfill 
specific functions. An all-purpose Eng- 
lish test, when all is said and done, is 
almost as absurd as an_ all-purpose 
cooking recipe. To expect one brief 
objective English test to perform a 
variety of tasks, such as discovering 
weaknesses in individual students, 
classifying large numbers of students 
into homogeneous groupings, helping 
standardize a school’s English work, 
measuring a year’s achievement in Eng- 
lish, and motivating student learning, 
is to expect the unobtainable. A bar- 
gain basement test bought from a store 
equipped with plain pipe racks is not 
likely to perform prodigies of measure- 
ment. It is all too easy to buy an in- 
adequate, misfit test. It is pathetically 
easy to cobble together at the eleventh 
hour an even poorer and less useful 
one. It is high time American English 
teachers learned to recognize good 
tests, use good tests, and construct 
good tests of their own. 


Mark Froc 


The jumping frog of Calaveras County 
Without his buckshot would have won the bounty. 
—W. Arruur 


Oswego, Oregon 


Al Report on a Report: Preparation In 
English for College-bound Students 


Carl G. Wonnberger 


The Commission on English of the College Entrance Examination Board last fall 
issued a preliminary statement entitled Preparation in English for College-bound 
Students. Mr. Wonnberger, chairman of the English Department in the Cranbrook 
School, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, analyzes with a mixture of approval and un- 
easiness this statement of the CEEB Commission. 


O MATTER how one evaluates as- 

surances by the Commission which 
wrote the recent pamphlet Preparation 
in English for College-bound Students 
that it is really not trying to set up 
a single English program for high 
schools nor posing as a self-appointed 
prescriber of procedures for the teach- 
er to follow, the fact remains that 
what this Commission has already done 
and what it plans to do will tend to 
bring about what it disclaims. The 
Commission has been appointed by the 
trustees of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, and this clear shift 
on the part of the Board from an ob- 
jective kind of examining body to a 
body which now seems prepared to 
give counsel on what to teach in Eng- 
lish and even how to teach it may be 
good, may be bad, but it certainly war- 
rants our attention. 


The Commission has produced in its 
first publication a readable document 
of some scope. We will get, in a while, 
an enlargement of the items and areas 
we are to cover in our teaching, and 
“in conjunction with high school 
teachers, several sample curricula.” 
These curricula will spell out, we 
gather, what might be done in English 
from grade 9 through grade 12, and 


eventually down to kindergarten. Since 
nine of the thirteen members of the 
Commission are college people (the 
fourteenth is Executive Director), the 
question arises whether the study is 
also to go up through college into 
graduate school, with an equivalent 
examination of the curriculum and an 
equivalent recommendation of course 
content and teaching method. Surely 
the make-up of the Commission would 
suggest particular emphasis on this area 
of English teaching, an area too often 
exempted from full scrutiny and study. 


We are, of course, eager to have our 
students do well in college, but “Eng- 
lish for the college-bound” suggests 
that there 1s something about education 
in English for persons who plan to 
walk along one path which is un- 
important for persons who want to 
walk along another, and that could 
easily lead to further fragmentation of 
the high school and grade school Eng- 
lish programs. Do we need one English 
for business, one for architecture, one 
for liberal arts, one for fine arts, one 
for engineering, and if we do, can the 
schools supply all these? Or is sound 
education in one’s language a lifetime 
equipment, good for anybody, with 
colleges and other specialized institu- 
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tions obligated to emphasize specialized 
skills when they get the student? All 
this, of course, again makes us wonder 
whether in college, even more than in 
high school, there is not “much con- 
fusion about what the legitimate con- 
tent of the curriculum should be, and 
too little coordination of its parts.” 
How many college curricula are actu- 
ally integrated? How many college 
English offerings have actually been 
patterned to meet a single well-defined 
end? Are favored professors ever given 
license to teach nearly anything they 
wish in any way they want to teach it? 
Does the college’s left hand invariably 
know what its right hand is about? 
And then, we have Freshman English! 
At the very moment when our student 
needs most a feeling of academic se- 
curity is he ever handed over to in- 
secure graduate teaching fellows? And 
even if the college has itself a 


thoroughly articulated program, how 
has it coordinated its efforts with those 
of similar institutions through study 
and conference? 


Now perhaps “unformity” and the 
ability to spell out neatly what we are 
doing and match it with what some- 
body else is doing are not really im- 
portant at all. Walt Whitman, wise in 
many ways, wrote: “The English lan- 
guage is grandly lawless like the race 
who use it, or rather breaks out of the 
little laws to enter truly the higher 
ones. It is so instinct with what under- 
lies laws and purposes of laws, it re- 
fuses all petty interruptions in its way.” 
But if there is indeed a real need for 
a unified program from top to bottom, 
then it is clear that the Commission 
with its 9-4 balance in favor of the 
colleges is in an admirable position to 
prescribe what must go on at the top. 
As a matter of fact, the attack on the 
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problem of the English curriculum 
from the middle rather than from 
either end seems in itself a technique 
open to question. 


There is much good in the Commis- 
sion’s report, and certainly much with 
which we can agree. Most schools 
overload their English teachers un- 
mercifully, not merely with classes but 
with everything else. There ought to 
be time in every teacher’s life for 
scholarly growth, for class preparation, 
and for the decent reading of themes 
and the holding of student conferences. 
twelve-hour teaching load with 
nothing much added, which many col- 
lege teachers now enjoy, would cer- 
tainly flabbergast the average school 
board, but it 1s what all teachers need 
—time to grow, time to breathe freely, 
to consider, to publish. 


The Commission does not oppose 
the idea of certification for teachers; 
it approves some teaching “know- 
how,” some practice work in the class- 
room, and at least one course in the 
psychology of learning, but it also 
declares wisely that teachers must be 
literate persons, deeply interested in 
language and literary culture, and 
eager to communicate both skills and 
knowledge to their students. 


Having now cleared its throat, the 
Commission turns to what it considers 
the central areas of English instruc- 
tion: (1) language, (2) literature, and 
(3) composition. 


Language Study 

Language study, it says, should per- 
meate all work in English, and it seems 
to mean by this that the teacher must 
be alert to value all effectively used 
words, phrases, and sentences wherever 
they occur. However, the first specific 
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mention made under “language” is 
“spelling,” and this positioning seems 
a little disillusioning. To be sure, spell- 
ing has become a badge of social re- 
spectability, but it is actually just an 
appurtenance to language study, and 
a rather indefensible one at that, based 
on a series of costly accidents which 
occurred mostly the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 
We must be concerned about it, of 
course, but as a discipline, or as an 
incident in the writing of clean prose 
and verse, by study of phonics, by 
Gestalt, or how? To most teachers, 
being told solemnly that they must 
teach spelling is about as newsworthy 
as being told that they must hate evil 
and love good. 


Vocabulary enrichment is also a 
concern of the Commission, with an 
encouraging de-emphasis on lists and 
an emphasis on words in action as parts 
of ideas. Stress is to be on words in 
context in literature and composition, 
but strangely enough there is no men- 
tion made of the way most of us 
enlarge and enrich our vocabulary, 
through extending our life experiences, 
through the learning of new activities, 
and through meeting new people and 
going to new places. 

Conventional usage in a conventional 
world composed in part of conven- 
tional members of conventional school 
boards is an admitted “must” for all 
English teachers, though our model, 
“the written and spoken discourse of 
educated people,” might be a little hard 
to pattern, first because not all edu- 
cated persons speak the same kind of 
“standard” English, and second, be- 
cause few speak it all the time, and the 
variation in their colloquial and region- 
al dialects is great. The scholar, and 
the student too, must admit in English 


something more than a single formal 
pattern; there are many forms of dis- 
course, and the learned dialect which 
will appear with some variation in most 
formal English “themes” is not the 
same as the dialect of most classrooms 
or the much less formal dialect of the 
athletic field, the locker room, and the 
home. This is a fact which directives 
cannot change, and to say that every- 
thing not formal is “bad” or “incor- 
rect” is unrealistic and illusory; it 
would be like having the College 
Board tell us we must wear formal 
clothes from now on forever, regard- 
less of what we do. There is no harm 
in teaching the truth about language 
at any point; so too we must have the 
student honor regional and the other 
specialized dialects, many of which 
have made rich contributions to our 
language. But we must always stress 
“appropriateness,” and we must always 
shy away from authoritarian prescrip- 
tion, which is and always has been 
the great bane of education in English. 


The Commission’s recommendation 
for the “systematic study of word 
derivation and change in word mean- 
ing,” if we are to take the word “syste- 
matic” seriously, seems to assume a 
degree of linguistic maturity and so- 
phistication, and even a familiarity 
with a number of non-English lan- 
guages, which one is unlikely to en- 
counter very often among secondary 
students. Why not handle “word 
study” as we are told to handle vo- 
cabulary, not as a systematic discipline, 
but as words emerge in their context? 
Good teachers do this now in their 
teaching of Shakespeare, Chaucer, 
Milton, Hardy, and other studied 
authors, and they frequently do it 
quite well. In fact, it is difficult to see 
how “word study” at any level can 
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be detached from vocabulary study, 
and it would be even more difficult 
to formalize one and not the other. 


The directive to emphasize linguistic 
analysis needs clarification. When we 
teach “Modern English grammar,” do 
we teach Jespersen, Fries, Bloomfield, 
Trager-Smith, Roberts, Chomsky, 
Lloyd, Whitehall, or Sledd? Which 
system, how much, when and how? 
As soon as more teachers know more 
about all this (and admittedly they 
should know all about it), and as soon 
as the Commission will clear up some 
of the questions we have posed, we can 
make a hopeful start. Meanwhile we 
can employ the principles of modern 
grammar: it is descriptive, never pre- 
scriptive; it recognizes language levels 
and dialectic variations; it disposes of 
such pompously moral terms as “right” 
and “wrong” when it considers word 
and construction choice and _ substi- 
tutes more accurate labels; it describes 
all the phenomena of signaling, includ- 
ing intonation, stress, lengthening, and 
juncture; and it is based on a structure 
of operations not on any formal bor- 
rowed logic. “Such study should be 
for use in speaking and writing, and 
for the pleasure that comes from the 
acquisition of knowledge.” Actually, 
we seem to lack a study which proves 
clearly any connection between lin- 
guistic analysis and speaking or writ- 
ing, though many of us like to assume 
some connection. Doubtless some ex- 
ceptional students might find great 
pleasure in pursuing linguistic knowl- 
edge for its own sake, though the 
number might be few; it could grow, 
however, if teachers themselves dis- 
played an enthusiasm for this kind of 
knowledge, but such enthusiasm is not 
too evident now. 


Literature Study 

Under “literature study” we are 
to include a variety of forms and 
works written in many periods of 
history; we are to use world classics 
in translation, but we ought to stress 
English and American literary works. 
In class we must “teach” literature, not 
merely “cover ground”; and we are 
to give outside reading. 

We are to select for our four-year 
program “a few dozen masterpieces,” 
and allocate them to various grades, 
and then presumably we will come up 
with “a satisfactory progression of 
knowledge and understanding.” Of 
what? “A sound appreciation of liter- 
ary forms, a useful vocabulary of 
literary terms and a secure command 
of the ideas and art of a respectable 
number of major works.” There is 
doubtless a distinction in the commit- 
tee’s mind between ‘‘forms’’ and 
“form,” but the statement might make 
some teachers feel that stress is to be 
upon the formal aspect of literary 
study; nothing is said about what seems 
to most teachers the real purpose of 
school study of literature: to form 
enhance good habits of reading, 
habits of good reading. Macbeth 
Julius Caesar is not just something 
hang literary criticism on, a fine ex- 
ample of something or other, with a 
beautiful ascending action, a climax, 
and finally a denouement. Reading is 
an experience, pleasurable, moving or 
exciting, which the student, we earn- 
estly hope, will want to repeat long 
after class is forgotten, for his own 
satisfaction and pleasure. Then, too, 
without relinquishing our province to 
the social sciences, we can still admit 
the force of identification we make 
with characters in their joy, perplexi- 
ty, or sorrow. 
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And literature, even by Aristotelian 
say-so, may have definite therapeutic 
values or, as in Thomas Wolfe, patri- 
otic values, or as in Lear, the value 
of awakening feelings for a fellow- 
mortal, or as in Dickens, the value of 
stirring up of hatred for man’s in- 
humanity to man. These are outcomes 
one is certain the Commission would 
not repudiate, but it is a pity not to 
state them in place of more formal 
matters. 


If, however, the Commission really 
means formal study at the secondary 
level of what we call literary form, 
this would seem unprofitable, since it 
presents problems in aesthetics which 
are influenced by fashion, custom, time, 
and geography. For instance, how im- 
portant is it to gauge the classification 
limits of a “story,” “poem,” or “novel,” 
or to discover where the divisions of 
a classically constructed play occur? 


The “useful vocabulary of literary 
terms” may also be a pitfall, and at 
the secondary level is likely to 
encourage the spread of senseless aca- 
demic jargon that perpetuates half- 
truths: “plot-centered,” “character- 
centered,” “theme-centered,” and such 
pseudo-critical nonsense. The relation 
of literature to the student himself and 
to his world will encourage and has 
ere this encouraged the formation of 
sound habits of reading, and these, 
once they are set, will do more to 
improve all the other things mentioned 
in this report than any number of 
formal emphases. 


Does one dare here to make a plea 
for a return to stress on literary history 
and biography? There were abuses, we 
know, in the old survey courses, espe- 
cially from teachers with no personal 
taste in or experience with literature, 
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and too much willingness to escape into 
a jungle of facts and dates. But is there 
no virtue at all in trying to teach 
American and English literature in 
some kind of sequence, with perhaps 
strong emphasis on a few works, but 
with frequent side glances at all the 
riches beyond and at the Zeit Geist 
of age after age? For many students, 
even those going on to good colleges, 
literature in secondary school may be 
the last serious brush with belles lettres, 
and if we do not give some notion of 
our literary heritage here, when do 
they get it? 


Composition 

Composition, says the Commission, 
should be frequent and important. One 
notes, however, the old and imaginary 
warring between apostles of “creative 
writing” and “exposition.” Here in this 
report we have spelled out for us the 


anticipated outcomes of both kinds of 
writing, and an examination of these 
outcomes should be convincing proof 
of the spuriousness of the distinction 
itself. “Definition, analysis, comparison 
and contrast, inference, and judgment” 
are here allotted to exposition. Yet 
surely in the writing rm poetry, the 
story, the personal essay, and the 
drama one uses quite freely every one 
of these devices. The writing of verse, 
for instance, demands precision and 
economy in word use; stories certainly 
depend on sharp description, clear 
analysis of character and situation, 
comparison, contrast, and inference in 
their places, and so indeed do any good 
essays and plays. 

Surely too, “enlarging the imagina- 
tion, sharpening perception, and 
heightening sensitivity” are all desired 
outcomes of good exposition, and for 
proof one must simply examine the 
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critical writings of Carlyle, Swinburne, 
Coleridge, Arnold, Ruskin, Macaulay, 
DeQuincey, and a very long list of 
classical and modern “expositors.” 
Characteristics of good writing are 
universal, and one would suggest to 
the Commission that it be especially 
cautious in avoiding any statement 
which might discourage teachers who 
are already achieving excellent results 
in composition without following 
whatever formal bent there may be 
within the Commission itself. 

On the other hand it seems obli- 
gatory for the Commission to state 
that dull writing is bad writing, that 
communication involving nothing more 
than accurately presented ideas put 
down in order, if it lacks sensitivity 
and a concern for the audience to 
which it is being addressed, is bad; 
critical study, sound but unimagina- 
tively presented, does not really con- 
stitute good writing, and _ college 
teachers in practice if not in theory 
recognize this all too well. On the 
other hand, let us give no quarter to 
the loose, brainless writing that emotes, 
generalizes without providing support, 
and uses the first and second persons 
in and out of season ad nauseam. Bad 
writing is bad writing, and the label 
makes no difference. 

One wonders too whether, at the 
secondary level high or low, writing 
should “derive from language and lit- 
erature,” except when such derivation 
is legitimately part of a student’s own 
world of interest. Writing is, first of all, 
the symbolic representation of a stu- 
dent’s own ideas and emotions, proper- 
ly ordered, and presented at that 
linguistic level at which he is able or 
chooses to operate. If the whole pro- 
cedure becomes monastic, part of some 
isolated discipline remote from any 
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real need except the need to get grades 
and satisfy Teacher or the College 
Boards, and remote, pity us, from 
everything that does not emerge from 
a book, then writing deteriorates into 
some kind of meaningless gesture, al- 
ways to be associated with teachers 
and classrooms and grades. Students 
will never really learn to write well 
until they become dedicated persons, 
ready to put into writing the same 
out-of-class vim they so freely put 
into their football, dramatics, journal- 
ism, and music. If school writing is 
bad at present, and much of it is not 
bad, this is mainly because it is so 
perfunctory, something the student 
would rather not bother about, which 
he does with the left side of his brain 
while the right side is engaged with 
more favored things. 


Still, let us say that in this report the 
Commission has made a good begin- 
ning; it will stir up discussion and per- 
haps put light into some hazy places. 
This is admittedly only a beginning, 
however, and one must look first for 
reaction not so much from schools 
but from the colleges themselves which 
too often have only the haziest ideas 
of what they do want. In the end, it 
is inevitable that sometime with equal 
representation from all parts of the 
English program from top to bottom, 
we must sit down and explore together 
all phases of this very large problem. 
But let us not pass by the thought that 
this English language of ours, and this 
literature of ours, are indeed lawless 
like the race we are, and that our 
cultural pattern, which is, of course, 
reflected in our schools, will always, 
in all probability, tend to break out of 
the little laws to enter the truly higher 
ones. 


A Reply 
Harold C. Martin 


Dr. Martin, a professor of English at Harvard University, is chairman of the 
Commission on English of the CEEB. The editor sent him a copy of Mr. Wonn- 
berger’s article and invited him to write a comment for publication. 


Mr. Wonnberger’s discerning com- 
mentary on the first “position-paper” 
of the College Entrance Examination 
Board’s Commission on English is valu- 
able both as a goad and as a sign of sup- 
port from a teacher well known for his 
integrity and competence. The questions 
he raises and the objections he tenta- 
tively offers are all reasonable, and I 
‘can assure him that they have been and 
will continue to be at the center of our 
discussion. Anyone who has worked on 
such a preliminary document will know, 
as Mr. Wonnberger shows he does, that 
definiteness is hard to achieve and the 
mere prescription of virtue a danger not 
always possible to avoid. The Commis- 
sion is putting its hopes not on_ this short 
document but on what follows from it: 
initially, the most it could hope to do was 
to let the profession know that it is in 
business and to give a very general notion 
of the scope of its plans and the approxi- 
mate ground it intends to stand on. By its 
authorization, the Commission is con- 
cerned mainly with college-preparatory 
programs; none of its members, however, 
believes that there is a special brand of 
English for students interested in busi- 
ness, agriculture, carpentry, or dental 
medicine. English is English. But there 
is surely a wide range of ability in sec- 
ondary school, and in choosing to deal 
only with the “college-bound,” the Com- 
mission was saying no more than that it 
limits its concern to that “upper half” 
who, we are told, will by 1970 be going 
on past high school to regular collegiate 
education of some kind. Much, perhaps 
most, of what we have to say will be 
relevant for the entire English program 
if our recommendations are as sound as 
we hope they will be. 
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The proposed syllabi will without 
doubt be prescriptive; I cannot see how . 
syllabi can be anything else. Yet the fact 
that they are what syllabi must be — 
not to be really worrisome. In the first 
place, though they appear from the 
Commission, they will be the collabo- 
rative work of a very large number of 
secondary school and college teachers. 
The institutes planned for 1962 will be 
their breeding-ground, and work by 
committees of secondary school teachers 
after those institutes will be the nurture 
that produces them. When they do ap- 
pear, as we plan matters now, the study 
for each “subject” (language, literature, 
composition) will contain not only sev- 
eral sample courses of study but supple- 
mentary materials as well (exercises, 
tests, and so on). Most importantly of 
all, the syllabi are not to be construed 
as preliminary to radical change in Col- 
lege Board examinations. In this matter, 
the CEEB is truly a disinterested patron; 
it wants to help English teachers, not to 
prepare the way for tests. What the next 
two years may hold in the way of col- 
lege admissions tests I certainly cannot 
foresee, but if anyone needs assurance 
about the intent of the Commission, I 
can give that: though sponsored by the 
College Board, we are not its agents. 

Finally, a word about the Commission 
and college programs in English. We are 
well aware of the need for change and 
improvement in college English pro- 
grams and we hope to see them come 
about. Indeed, at the outset, we dis- 
cussed for a long time the possibility of 
throwing all our energies into the col- 
lege program for teachers of 
English instead of into the “field.” Our 
reasons for doing what we did, as well as 
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our concern with what still needs doing, 
I presented at the CEA luncheon in 
Philadelphia last December. (The talk 
_ in the April issue of College 
nglish.) Whether we go on from 
the project we have laid out for 
work with secondary school teachers to 
another with departments of English in 
college will depend, first, on the success 
of what we are now doing and, secondly, 
on the extent of foundation support. 
For the present, we welcome Mr. 
Wonnberger’s analysis and we urge Eng- 
lish teachers everywhere to give the 
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Commission that measure of support 
which, even after hesitation and with 
some uneasiness, Mr. Wonnberger offers. 
There is a bright hope for something 
sound and useful in this project. The 
more it is talked about and argued over, 
the better. At the same time, the Com- 
mission deserves teachers’ confidence at 
least until it has shown what it can do. 
With the cooperation of schools and 
colleges, already remarkedly generous in 
this early stage of its work, I am con- 
fident that it can do much. 


In the September issue, Mr. Wonnberger will comment on Dr. Martin’s 
statement. 


Research Foundation Officers Named 


Robert C. Pooley, Chairman, Department of Integrated Liberal Studies, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is the first chairman of the trustees of the Research 
Foundation of the National Council of Teachers of English. James R. Squire, 
Executive Secretary of the NCTE, announced that at their March 11-12 meeting 
in the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, the trustees elected Pooley for a two-year 
term ending in November 1962. 


The Council’s Research Foundation, to which gifts and bequests are tax- 
exempt, was established in honor of J. N. Hook, professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and executive secretary of the NCTE from 1954-60. Research 
conducted by the foundation will guide the Council in long-range studies and 
projects for improving the teaching of English. 


Other Research Foundation trustees are Helene W. Hartley, professor emeri- 
tus of Syracuse University; Louise M. Rosenblatt, professor of English education, 
New York University; Porter G, Perrin, professor of English, University of 
Washington; and Karl W. Dykema, professor of English, Youngstown Univer- 
sity. Harold B. Allen, professor of English, University of Minnesota, and presi- 
dent of NCTE, attended as an ex-officio member. 


English for the Ungitted 


G. Robert Carlsen 


Many articles recently have discussed English for the academically talented stu- 
dents. Dr. Carlsen maintains that we need to give more careful attention to the 
“ungifted average” student. Dr. Carlsen, a professor of English and education at 
the State University of Iowa, is First Vice President of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. This article is based on an address given at the last con- 


vention of the NCTE. 


T= VERY subject matter of English 

came into the schools as a subject 
for the ungifted. It was intended to 
help that mass of students who were 
neither adept at nor interested in lin- 
guistic processes and who had little 
interest in the subtleties of literary 
achievement or of literary construc- 
tion. The already well established 
classic program in the study of Greek 
and Latin languages and literatures had 
little of interest or help for these stu- 
dents. 

The ungifted still make up the mass 
of students in the English classroom. 
They have wide individual differences. 
The one quality that they lack is a 
burning curiosity about language and 
literature, and their mind set does not 
make it of vital importance to them. 
They may be potential doctors and 
engineers, businessmen and craftsmen, 
farmers and bus drivers. Some have 
high academic potential and many have 
average potential, but they are alike in 
lacking the spark or zeal that some- 
times produces the English graduate 
student or makes the avid reader or 
linguist. You know these people as a 
group. You teach them daily. 

English is the inheritor of dreams 
for these people. John Locke felt it 
reasonable to try to teach the children 


of England’s rising mercantile class 
those things about language that would 
help them in their immediate round of 
activities. In Colonial America, these 
people supported a thriving system of 
private tutors who offered to teach 
citizens how to write a business letter 
or to introduce them to culture. Ben 
Franklin saw clearly that democracy 
was dependent on ungifted people who 
had learned the practical necessities of 
daily life. So in his plan for the acade- 
my in Philadelphia he suggested that 
they should learn to control their 
penmanship, learn something about 
spelling, and learn a good deal about 
how to communicate both in writing 
and speaking. He had practical solu- 
tions for the problems: Why not, he 
said, pick out a good example of con- 
temporary prose and have students 
write their own communications. imi- 
tating the pattern used by the model? 


The founders of the public high 
school in 1821 dreamed similarly of 
a program that would help the great 
mass of people, rather than simply 
prepare the gifted to pursue their 
interests. The Committee on Reorgani- 
zation of Secondary Education, The 
Hosic Report, the Clapp Report of the 
1920’s re-emphasized the function of 
American secondary education—to 
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help ALL students—and they par- 
ticularly defined the type of program 
of most help to the students who were 
not gifted in any given area. The 
Experience Curriculum in English in 
the 1930’s and the English Language 
Arts in the 1950’s inherited, and have 
themselves become a part of, the dream 
that our subject matter of English has 
much to offer to the ungifted boys 
and girls and that its primary function 
is to serve and help the ungifted. 

But here we are in 1961, at the 
fiftieth anniversary of our organiza- 
tion, needing perhaps as never before 
to remind ourselves that our central 
duty is to the average student. We 
have given so much concern to the 
gifted in recent years, to honors pro- 
grams and enriched offerings, to spe- 
cialized courses for the superior, and 
so much attention to the retarded and 
the subnormal, that we have lost sight 
of the center or our responsibility— 
those persons for whom our subject 
originally was introduced into the cur- 
riculum. 

We live in a period when it is easy 
to forget all but the gifted and to 
measure our success by theirs. For in 
our generation we have a huge in- 
crease in the adolescent population 
with almost no increase in the number 
of teachers. As a result, by the simple 
law of supply and demand, teachers 
like colleges can now be as selective 
and demanding as they please and still 
have full contingents of students. So 
the mass of the unwashed can be railed 
at, dismissed, and forgotten under the 
guise of pursuing academic excellence. 
But the whole history of education 
demonstrates time and again that when 
an educational institution or a subject 
matter follows such a course, it is 
ultimately supplanted by a fresh young 
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upstart dedicated to the dream of help- 
ing all people live better lives. 

Out of the dreams of the Curric- 
ulum Commission, the Hatfield Ex- 
perience Curriculum, the Clapp and 
the Hosic Reports, and even of Ben 
Franklin there emerges a series of 
principles concerning the kind of in- 
struction that is of most worth to most 
students. More teachers catch the 
dream each time it re-emerges after 
being pushed aside as it has been in 
the last five-year period. 

Principle No. 1. The program must 
be built around situations in which 
students practice language activities 
rather than learn a body of rules and 
principles abstracted from these ac- 
tivities. Probably the most helpful 
thing we can do for the run-of-the- 
mill student is to place him in a situa- 
tion where he writes, writes, writes; 
speaks, speaks, speaks; and reads, reads, 
reads. While the ungifted child may 
chatter endlessly and aimlessly with 
his peer group, he is basically an in- 
dividual who is not confident either 
of his ideas or of his language ability 
in a larger social situation. Thus, he 
seems inarticulate, poverty stricken in 
his use of language, unimaginative in 
his ideas. He lacks the vital factor of 
fluency in his use of language. Hughes 
Mearnes, in talking about this student, 
used to say that we must find ways of 
taking the top off the kettle so that 
ideas can boil out and spill over. As 
I watch children develop, as I observe 
them in classrooms, as I read the re- 
search about language development, I 
am absolutely convinced that the ado- 
lescent must be encouraged primarily 
in an expansive use of language until 
he gains confidence in himself and 
develops a willingness to spill out what 
is inside of him, either orally or in 
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writing, before there is any sense in 
trying to teach him rhetorical prin- 
ciples. In fact, I am convinced that 
the too early presentation of rhetorical 
principles has succeeded in freezing 
the student’s language and in making 
him insecure in writing and speaking 
outside of his immediate group. 

The most exciting days I have spent 
in the classroom were ones in which 
a taciturn and ungifted adolescent held 
a class spellbound with his information 
about his interest in snakes; when a 
boy suddenly walked to the front of 
a room and with a hastily drawn dia- 
gram on the blackboard explained to a 
teacher how jet engines worked; when 
seventh graders started bringing their 
hobbies to class and each in turn found 
himself the center of interest as he 
became an expert in the eyes of his 
fellow students. As teachers of ado- 
lescents, every one of us has had this 
kind of magic happen when we pushed 
buttons that produced a response be- 
yond our wildest dreams. With some 
analysis and faith in what we are do- 
ing, I think we might find out exactly 
and precisely how to push the buttons 
that release the flow of adolescents’ 
language. 

Class hours devoted to the active 
expression of ideas are still few in 
number. Perhaps typical is my experi- 
ence last fall when I visited fifteen 
junior and senior high school Eng- 
lish classes in a single school system. 
I think it significant that in this two- 
day period, there was not a single 
class period in which students were 
performing language activities. Eight 
of the classes were dealing with some 
sort of study of language, but in every 
case they were studying a principle of 
language or doing isolated drills. While 
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it is unfair to judge on the basis of 
random visits, the frequency with 
which one runs into such instruction 
leads one to surmise that it is the 
typical pattern. 

Principle No. 2. The language ac- 
tivities practiced must be closely re- 
lated to the activities of daily life. 
Early studies showed us that most of 
the language activities of the class- 
room did not even remotely resemble 
the activities that people need to per- 
form in daily life. The ungifted per- 
son in daily life will simply not have 
an occasion to give anything like a 
three-minute speech to inform, to con- 
vince, to entertain. Instead he will 
ask and answer questions; he will 
occasionally summarize the work of a 
committee; he will read stories aloud to 
children; he will take part in discus- 
sions, and, of course, in conversations. 
He will never be asked to write a re- 
search paper on oriental rugs or an 
essay on “If I Had Three Wishes.” He 
will write simple reports, letters, and 
surprisingly enough, he will occasion- 
ally try his hand at a poem or even a 
story. 

The basic contention that the prac- 
tice of our traditional activities of 
writing a theme and giving a speech 
will teach principles that carry over to 
daily activities just does not hold true 
for the ungifted child. He can under- 
stand the sense of practicing directly 
the activities for which he can see 
some sort of use. There is real excite- 
ment in a class of eleventh graders 
who are role-playing situations of 
waiting on customers in stores, in 
classes where boys are practicing re- 
ports of projects they have carried out 
in their Future Farmers of America 
organization. There is excitement and 
real learning when students create an 
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imaginative situation of an automobile 
accident and then assume that they are 
called upon to make a written report, 
or when they set up the deliberations 
of a committee upon which they are 
to make a report. 


Principle No. 3. Linguistic problems 
to be called to students’ attention must 
come from their own work, not from 
the next section of the textbook. A 
favorite professor, in teaching us re- 
search techniques, used to say, “Don’t 
frighten rabbits out of bushes until 
you are ready to pursue them.” It 
seems so eminently reasonable that we 
not try to bring up all kinds of matters 
of potential difficulties if the child is 
not having such difficulties. If a 
teacher really has students write and 
speak frequently, it is not too difficult, 
in the course of a few weeks’ time, to 
pick up a handful of language prob- 
lems peculiar to each child. The record 
does not need to include every prob- 
lem, simply those that are most glaring 
for each child. The best teachers | 
know keep such a record on a pack of 
three-by-five-inch cards. Eventually 
there comes a day when the class 1s 
shown the cards, often each card with 
a single error marked on it with the 
challenge to the child that this is the 
one to be conquered first. Eventually 
this procedure needs individual drill 
material. Some teachers have worked 
out a filing cabinet of coded drills. The 
child can quickly find the kind of 
drill applicable to his problem through 
the code number. Yes, such a system 
is demanding, particularly in the proc- 
ess of setting it up for the first time, 
but it is of great importance for the 
ungifted child to be shown his specific 
error and to feel that he is working to 
overcome it. We have too long oper- 
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ated on the patent medicine ap- 
proach: Everyone is dosed with a 
spoonful out of the same bottle, what- 
ever his ailment. 


Principle No. 4. Students need to 
explore widely in the world of litera- 
ture rather than be submitted to forced 
reading of a few selections. During the 
Thirties we called this the free reading 
approach, during the Forties, the 
guided reading program, and during 
the Fifties, the individualized reading 
program. But under any name, the 
teachers who have used such an ap- 
proach in working with masses of 
students have been gratified by the 
results. Students are surrounded with 
books: some easy, some more diffi- 
cult, some the classics of literature, 
and some undistinguished except for 
their teenage appeal. Students are con- 
stantly kept aware of the world of 
books through book talks by the 
teacher, through the use of book re- 
views, through reading lists of all 
kinds, through discussion of the books 
they are reading among themselves, 
through listening as the teacher occa- 
sionally reads aloud to them. What 
happens when the pressure is off? 
First, students read avidly. They dis- 
cover that by seeking they can ulti- 
mately find a book that has impact 
for them. They slowly move toward 
more variety in their reading and 
more subtle presentations. At least half 
ultimately try books that are too diffi- 
cult for them or that they do not 
initially like but think they ought to 
read. 

A class that last year almost drove 
the teacher from the classroom under 
the traditional presentation of Ameri- 
can literature has this year, in a free 
reading situation, settled down to read- 
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ing day after day before the class hour 
actually begins. Last Monday individ- 
uals were reading Gone With the 
Wind, Boy Gets Car, a volume of 
haiku, Only in America, Prison Ex- 
posures, Cry, the Beloved Country, 
War and Peace, and Miss Library 
Lady. The ungifted will read, and 
often will attain high levels of reading, 
but not under the conditions of com- 
pulsion in most classrooms. The out- 
comes of a free reading program will 
almost certainly be the following: 
Individuals will like to read; they will 
read extensively and widely; they will 
know something of the process of 
finding books in their community. Al- 
though they cannot articulate clearly 
why, they will find certain kinds of 
literature no longer satisfying and 
more subtle literature more intriguing. 


Principle No. 5. The use of buzz 
sessions, problem solving, laboratory 
techniques and projects is of far more 
importance in teaching the ungifted 
than the techniques of lecturing. 
American classroom instruction in 
English today too often has students 
in straight rows with the teacher 
quizzing, cajoling, exhorting, or simply 
telling the students. It is a basically 
one-way process from the teacher to 
the student. For the bright and gifted 
student there is far more chance that 
this process will set off a spark, start 
a train of original thought, lead to per- 
sonal discovery than there is for the 
ungifted average. The ungifted needs 
to gain confidence in his own ideas, 
to gain the security of working with 
a small group in planning a discussion, 
dramatizing a play, or working out the 
details of a composition. He needs to 
find that he has a real contribution to 
make to the group through his efforts 
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on a project that utilizes his abilities. 
He needs to learn the process of plan- 
ning and executing. 

The ungifted is submerged in a class 
of thirty or more students. He seldom 
contributes, for he does not readily 
exchange ideas in front of so many 
people. He is hesitant about asking 
questions. He seems utterly dependent 
on the directions given him by the 
teacher. But in a small group, he sud- 
denly has much to contribute—inter- 
esting bits of information—and he 
shows an active, questioning mind. 
Thus use of the individual and group 
techniques is imperative in instruction. 


Principle No. 6. With the ungifted 
we need to recall Milton’s statement 
that “they also serve who only stand 
and wait.” Growth is a marvelous 
thing. Sometimes it alone can bring 
the change that we as teachers want 
to effect. I have watched, as have you, 
several generations of high school un- 
gifted move from adolescence into 
maturity. The youngsters that were in- 
different, unthoughtful murderers of 
the language, despisers of literature, 
the youngsters that I felt could not 
possibly be anything but failures in 
adult life, somehow stumbled into 
respectability. With sharpness and 
efficiency they wait on me in the 
corner drug store; they service my 
TV set and explain its difficulties; 
they discuss lowa’s chances in the Rose 
Bowl easily and effectively across a 
luncheon table in a service club. The 
English program may have helped a 
bit, but the processes of growth helped 
even more. 

But the wrong kind of program in 
English could have done great and 

(Continued on page 337) 


A Ditterent Day for The 
English Teacher 


Paul M. Ford 


Dr. Ford describes the kind of teaching schedule that will make many teachers 
envious. Wayland High School, Wayland, Massachusetts, in which Dr. Ford 
teaches, is organized entirely for team teaching, with the result a different daily 


life for the English teacher. 


A NEW approach to the teaching of 

English and other subjects has 
been introduced at the Wayland High 
School in Wayland, Massachusetts. To 
implement this innovation a new kind 
of high school was completed last fall 
at a cost of about $2,300,000. 


Teachers of English, as well as of 
other subjects, together with Superin- 
tendent Edward J. Anderson and Prin- 
cipal W. Maxwell Griffin, decided 
nearly two years ago that there was a 
better way to teach the various sub- 
jects than through the traditional 
classroom organization. The traditional 
structure meant that a teacher might 
repeat the same lesson three to five 
times in one day, while a fellow 
teacher repeated more or less the same 
materials in his classes. A teacher with 
a particular talent and interest in a 
certain area was unable to communi- 
cate with all of the students in a given 
grade. Further, in the traditional class- 
room, bright students were bored 
while slower students were being 
helped along; teachers did not have 
enough time in which to observe and 
encourage the progress of individual 
students. Teacher talent, time, and 
energy were being wasted. Students 
were getting neither the individual at- 
tention nor indeed the depth in in- 


struction which make for significant 
learning outcomes. 

In Wayland, however, things have 
changed both for students and 
teachers. Students in all subject areas 
are exposed weekly to large-group lec- 
tures, medium-group Classes, and small- 
group classes. The lectures present a 
set of common learnings which follow 
along with and enrich the main stream 
of the curriculum; the medium groups 
incorporate the best of the traditional 
classroom development of the cur- 
riculum; the small groups provide a 
regular opportunity for individualized 
student-teacher activities based on the 
curriculum. 


Large-group Instruction 
The progress of a typical English 


student through a week of classes can 
be described in the following manner. 
On one day each week he enters a 
specially constructed large-group lec- 
ture hall along with his entire class. 
Here he is exposed to a lecture given 
by some member of the English team 
who has a special interest and talent in 
the subject matter with which he is 
dealing. Instead of giving the lecture 
three or four times, as in the old days, 
the teacher gives it once, aided by 
film strip projector, tape recorder, 
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overhead projector, and almost any- 
thing else he requires for a vivid pres- 
entation. 

These large-group lectures are not 
limited by the facilities of the individ- 
ual teams. At appropriate times during 
the year, various teams pool their re- 
sources to give joint lectures. An ex- 
ample of this is a recent two-period 
presentation given to the junior class 
through the combined efforts of mem- 
bers of the history, music, and English 
teams. The lecture was entitled “The 
Civil War Period in American His- 
tory, Music, and Literature.” It 
included historical sketches of and in- 
formation about the period as well as 
literature, in this case the poetry of 
Melville and Whitman, which seemed 
to be the most pertinent. These mate- 
rials were accompanied by excerpts 
from Confederate and Union music. 
The film strip and overhead projectors 
were used for pictorial dramatization 
of the material presented. It is to be 
hoped that this type of presentation 
makes the transfer of knowledge from 
one subject to another on the part 
of the student a reality rather than a 
wishful thought. 


Medium-group Instruction 


For the next two days after the 
large group lecture the student finds 
himself in a medium-group classroom. 
This, like the traditional classroom, ac- 
commodates no more than thirty-five 
students. Here students are introduced 
by their teacher to applications of the 
material presented in the large-group 
lecture. The teacher follows up the 
general outline of the large-group 
topic, but is free to progress in depth 
and speed at a rate which is appro- 
priate to his homogeneously grouped 
class. In the medium group there is 


interplay, as always there was in the 
traditional classroom, between the 
teacher and his students. 


Small-group Instruction 


On the fourth day of the week the 
student is assigned to a small homo- 
geneous group. The small-group room 
contains the typical long seminar table 
and it accommodates some fifteen stu- 
dents. Here the orientation of the 
medium-sized classroom changes mark- 
edly. No longer is the interplay of 
ideas so directed from the teacher to 
the student. Now the teacher serves 
as a guide and there is far more inter- 
play of ideas between student and stu- 
dent. 


Small-group learning tends to give 
to the student’s education a kind of 
depth that heretofore has not been 
possible in many high schools. For ex- 
ample, this year the juniors are study- 
ing American literature. But there are 
many areas, many details, many ideas 
that simply cannot be covered in the 
traditional classroom or even in our 
organization of large and medium 
classes. Nor would it be profitable, 
indeed, for all of the students in the 
junior class to be exposed to these. In 
the small homogeneous group the 
teacher and his students can select and 
then research a topic which is of in- 
terest but which could be covered 
but briefly in the common core cur- 
riculum. 


One of my small groups (with my 
advice and consent) spent several class 
periods on a discussion of Thoreau, 
Emerson, and Melville. The students 
attempted to link these three writers 
with the main social and intellectual 
currents of this period in American 
history. My intention was that these 
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talented and motivated students should 
gain a knowledge of the literature and 
the ideas produced by American 
writers in the context of the times 
in which they developed. Literature 
would then become meaningful not 
just in and of itself, and students could 
see the interrelationship of political, 
intellectual, and social ideas of a given 
time. 


The discussion periods with small 
groups are not a way for a teacher to 
avoid teaching and for students to get 
around studying; these sessions are not 
undirected. The organization might 
run something like this. One student is 
responsible for a report on Canby’s 
life of Thoreau, another for Thoreau’s 
Walden, and another for Thoreau’s 
essay on Civil Disobedience as well as 
the historical events that led up to its 
appearance. Other members of the 
class have read something of Thoreau 
and Emerson, but they withhold com- 
ments until the formal reporting is 
completed. Then the teacher attempts 
to ask some questions that will lead 
students into a thoughtful and fruitful 
discussion. Students work harder than 
they ever did; they enjoy learning be- 
cause subject areas are no longer com- 
partmentalized, because student ques- 
tions no longer go unanswered. 


The small group is also an excellent 
place in which to teach composition, 
whether to advanced students or to 
those who are progressing more 
slowly. Students bring samples of 
their writing to class, mostly short 
paragraphs to begin with. These para- 
graphs can be written on the 
blackboard, to be criticized and com- 
plimented by teacher and student. It 
is amazing to see how quickly deficient 
students discover their own mistakes 
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just by reading their paragraphs from 
the blackboard. And they have the 
opportunity to rewrite the paragraph 
then and there. There is no lag be- 
tween the time when the students hear 
advice and when they apply it. Unlike 
the dead situation in which a student 
takes his theme home for revision, 
this is a live situation in which con- 
stant encouragement from the teacher 
and other students serves as a stimulus 
to keep the learner active in the right 
direction. The learner is not disap- 
pointed with a poor mark, for he has 
an opportunity to make amends im- 
mediately, “to get it right.” 

The results of this kind of learning 
situation are most heartening for two 
reasons. First, student progress in 
developing writing skills seems to be 
more rapid than it was in the tradi- 
tional classroom learning situation. 
Second, students become highly moti- 
vated just because they receive more 
attention from their teachers than was 
possible in the traditional classroom. 


The Resource Center 
On the fifth day of the week the 


student goes to the resource center in 
the Language Arts Center. This re- 
source center is one of the four 
branches of the main high school li- 
brary. In this room, suitable for about 
thirty-six students, each student is able 
to carry on individual projects in Eng- 
lish which have been assigned to him 
or which particularly interest him. 
The resource center is not a study hall 
in which the student does his chem- 
istry or biology homework; it is a 
place in which the student’s time is 
devoted to the pursuit of goals which 
directly relate to the study of lan- 
guage and literature. As such, the 
resource center, equipped with sev- 
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eral thousand books, is the very heart 
of the English curriculum. 


Time for Teaching 


Teachers of English at Wayland 
High School do not have study halls 
to watch or the mimeographing and 
clerical work which so often keep 
teachers from their real tasks—teaching 
and finding better ways to teach. Lay 
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workers, employed by the school sys- 
tem, have relieved teachers of what in 
the past have been burdensome duties. 
The English teacher is thus free with- 
in the school day to prepare materials 
for large-group presentation, correct 
papers, confer with other teachers, 
study professional literature, and tutor 
students who require aid. A sample 
teacher schedule is given below. 


SCHEDULE 


Period 


Monday 


Tuesday 


W ednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


1 


free: prep. 
of materials 


free: prep. 
of materials 


small 


group 


free: prep. 
of materials 


medium 


free: prep. 


large-group 


small 


tutoring 


small 


of materials lecture 


group group 


large-group medium 
lecture group 


small 
group 


medium 


group 


medium 


group 


Lunch 


medium 
group 


medium 
group 


small 
group 


medium tutoring 


group 


medium tutoring 


group 


of materials 


small 
group 


free: prep. 


free: prep. 
of- materials 


small 
group 


free: for 
staff meeting 


of materials 


small 
group 


free: prep. 


free: prep. 
of materials 


English for the Ungifted— (Continued from page 333) 


positive harm. If as teenagers, they 
were taught in such a way that. they 
came to feel that literature is a great 
and incomprehensible world that they 
could not possibly understand, if they 
came to feel that language is a sys- 
tem whose patterns always eluded 
their grasp and that their every choice 
was the wrong one, then it were far 
better they never had English at all. 
However, the teacher who realized 
that the ungifted person’s language 


is not really of burning concern to 
him during his adolescent years, who 
seeks interesting and vital assignments 
to get him to practice the uses of lan- 
guage, who will work through his in- 
terests in guiding his reading, may aid 
the student greatly until the natural 
processes of growth have moved the 
individual to a stage of living where 
he wants the formalized instruction 
that others can give him. 


A Unit on Satire for Junior High School 
George Hillocks, Jr. 
Junior High School, Euclid, Obio 


A disgruntled lad in the first row held 
up his hand while his English teacher 
made the assignment for the following 
day—three short stories, nearly thirty 
pages. “Your other classes only have to 
read one story. Why do we have to do 
three?” She looked toward him slowly 
with the air of one who had been waiting 
for just such a crisis in order to dole out 


the prepared answer. Her explanation 
that sited students capable of doing 
more work should obviously perform 
greater tasks was definitive in her mind. 

Unfortunately this axiom has become 
the chief dogma of programs for the 
academically talented, the “gifted,” or 


the honor students. Whatever these 
above-average students may be called, 
there is a tendency across the country 
to group students of high academic 
ability together for the purpose of offer- 
ing them special instruction. Even these 
students, however, are not always con- 
vinced of the validity of the same-in- 
greater-quantities doctrine, and although 
they continue to do assignments, that 
which might have been an intellectual 
stimulant becomes drudgery, pure and 
simple. 

What does one do with a class of 
gifted students in junior high English? 
If they are there because they are special, 
why not give them special work—mate- 
rial which represents a departure from 


the ordinary, which is a challenge in 
quality rather than quantity? 

In order to answer these questions a 
unit was developed for presentation to 
four ninth grade classes of academically 
talented students selected on the basis of 
1.Q., past achievement, and teacher rec- 
ommendation. The unit, built around the 
theme of satire, had several objectives, 
the foremost of which was to present a 
varied program of reading composed of 
selections which were not only enter- 
taining but which had generated from 
their authors’ views on the nature of 
mankind and society. It was our intent 
to help students become aware that lit- 
erature is more than a means of escape. 
The unit was planned to give students 
experience in creative and egg 
composition, listening, and speaking. 


‘Unit Procedures 


During the first two days the teacher 
introduced the unit and discussed various 
terms which would be used such as 
satire, exaggeration, burlesque, allegory, 
symbolism, sarcasm, irony. Later on, of 
course, these terms had to be discussed in 
specific relation to particular works. 

The students were given a two-page 
bibliography which included a list of 
both required and optional reading. Since 
there was a possibility that parents might 
object to some of the titles on the op- 
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tional list, such as Orwell’s 1984 and 
Huxley’s Brave New World, the stu- 
dents were requested to take the lists 
home for parental approval. There were 
no objections and the few students who 
read the titles mentioned handled them 
with great maturity. 


From the optional list of plays, novels, 
and collections of poetry and essays the 
pupils chose one title for outside reading. 
The list was long enough so that they 
had little trouble finding books enough 
to go around. At this time the required 
books were introduced: Huckleberry 
Finn and Orwell’s Animal Farm. In order 
to meet the problem of numbers, copies 
were placed on five-day reserve in the 
school library and paperbacks were made 
available at slightly reduced prices. Dis- 
cussion dates for these books were set 
far enough in advance (about three 
weeks) so that students would have time 
to complete the readings. The date for 
reporting on outside reading was even 
later. 


After the unit had been formally intro- 
duced, a group of fables was read and 
discussed. There were dittoed versions 
of fables from Aesop, Lao Tze, and 
Uncle Remus. This was followed by dis- 
cussion of dittoed poems by Southey, 
Browning, E. E. Cummings, T. S. Eliot, 
Sassoon, Whitman, Shelley, Jonson, and 
Donne. Surprisingly, the strongest stu- 
dent response was to Cummings and 
Eliot. When these poems were ap- 
proached the students had already a 
sound conception of both image and 
symbol as an as of the nature of satire. 


Preceding a discussion of five poems 
by Cummings, three targets of his satire 
were listed on the board and students 
were asked to read one poem at a time, 
keeping in mind the targets and looking 
for pertinent images which might be 
symbols. Then the poems were examined 
line by line and finally as a whole. Stu- 
dents were asked to summarize the mean- 
ings of the poems. ; 
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‘ The approach with T. S. Eliot’s “The 

Hollow Men” of necessity had to be 
different because of the author’s con- 
scious obscurity. In this case the teacher 
outlined the main idea of the poem and 
pointed out the three major symbols and 
their origins and meanings before asking 
students to explain and relate other sym- 
bols and ideas. 


In order that writing would not be 
neglected, three expository essays, an 
original satire, and an essay exam were 
included in the unit. For the expository 
writing topics were assigned. For ex- 
ample, one assignment asked the student 
to discuss the similarities among the 
speaker in Browning’s “My Last Duch- 
ess,’ the men of Eliot’s “Hollow Men,” 
and the inhabitants of Cummings’ “never 
never land.” Topics such as these, as- 
signed after class on the poems involved, 
allowed students to crystallize their ideas. 


The original satire was introduced 
after the unit had proceeded for three 
weeks. Ideas were obtained by brain- 
storming techniques. One student after 
another in rapid succession was called 
upon to suggest a topic suitable for satire 
while the teacher and two students wrote 
the ideas on the board. Three times 
around the class and both blackboard 
and student brains were filled with ideas. 
When the class had written some of them 
down, the problem of approach re- 
mained. Most chose a narrative form, but 
one or two satirized advertisements. Sev- 
eral students used allegorical techniques 
while others used the fable form. The 
majority used exaggeration in some way, 
but a few used irony as a major tech- 
nique. Students were given two class 
periods to begin these essays under the 
teacher’s supervision and another four 
days to complete their efforts. Only a 
few requested extensions. The results 
were in some cases excellent, in all at 
least satisfactory. Some, published in a 
school magazine, were read and enjoyed 
by many students. 
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At various times during the unit, as 
an exercise in listening, taking notes, and 
outlining, the teacher gave brief lectures 
on the subject material. A consulting 
teacher recorded a brief talk which in- 
cluded a passage on satire from the 
World Book Encyclopedia and his own 
comments such as, “Satire is a useless art 
form since it never accomplishes what it 
sets out to do,” and “No significant 
writer ever indulged in satire.” Students 
were asked to note questions which oc- 
curred to them. The response was good. 
This was all in preparation for the main 
event, an outstanding speaker and scholar 
from a local university. After his talk, 
refreshments were served and students 
split into buzz sessions with a teacher 
and student secretary to collect pertinent 
questions from the group. When the 
group was re-assembled these questions 
were directed to the speaker by the stu- 
dent secretaries. 

Oral activities were provided not only 
through the medium of class discussion 
and reports, but, after the unit was for- 
mally complete, by the production of a 
version of Moliere’s The Physician in 
Spite of Himself. The production was 
hailed with enthusiasm by the entire stu- 
dent body of seventh, eighth, and ninth 
graders. 


Student Reaction 


When the unit had been completed, 
the participating students were asked to 
fill out questionnaires, anonymously or 
not, as they wished. Their answers re- 
vealed their attitude toward the unit and 
its content. Of eighty-six students an- 
swering the questionnaire sixty-seven en- 


joyed the unit, eleven did not, and eight 

enjoyed it somewhat. Sixty-three were 
made aware of satire for the first time. 
In answer to the question, “Do you feel 
that the selections you read are important 
literature?” forty-five replied yes; seven 
said no; twenty-four said some, most, 
or many; one replied “all but Cum- 
mings”; two judged only the prose im- 
portant; one questioned the use of the 
word important, and one questioned his 
ability to make this judgement. 

The question, “Which prose selection 
did you find most profitable?” elicited 
thirty-six votes for Animal Farm, twenty- 
six ie Huckleberry Finn; one said all; 
three said none; and the remainder were 
divided among nine other titles. 

In response to a query about poetry 
most enjoyed, some students designated 
more than one poem or author so that 
the vote was twenty-one for Cummings, 
seventeen for Eliot, thirteen for “Ozy- 
mandias,” ten for Whitman, eleven for 
Donne, and eight for “My Last Duchess.” 
One student liked it all while twelve 
liked none. 

Forty-nine students felt that the se- 
lections had changed their views of 
present day society, and comments fre- 
quently read like the following: “Read- 
ing this literature has broadened my 
views, frightened me a little, and amused 
me much. It helped me to see the 
opinions of others and compare them 
with my one-sided views.” 

Perhaps the most important thing the 
questionnaire accomplished was to affirm 
the value of using unconventional and 
difficult material with academically 
talented junior high students. 


Plan Early to Attend 
FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING — NCTE 
November 23-25, 1961 — Bellevue-Stratford Hotel — Philadelphia 
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Fusion in the English Curriculum 
Werna Harrison 
Robert E. Lee High School, Tyler, Texas 


Early one morning during the first 
week of school, one of my junior boys 
came by my room to tell me about his 
many problems, all of which had to do 
with chemistry, that new and mysterious 
science into which he had been thrown. 
Finally, from the depths of despair, he 
wailed, “I don’t even know the dif- 
ference between a mixture and a com- 
pound.” I rummaged in my bag and 
found a bottle of finger nail polish, the 
frosty kind that so easily separates into 
layers, and showed him that no matter 
how much I stirred with the little stick 
that always comes with it or how much 
I shook it, it still separated into layers 
almost before I had time to cover two 
nails with it. Then I showed him a jar 
of water and said, “That has been there 
all night, but it is not a layer of hydro- 
gen, a layer of oxygen, and then another 
layer of hydrogen—it is still one thing, 
water.” The light dawned. And because 
he knew the difference between a mix- 
ture and a compound, Tommy was sure 
that he could understand all the other 
mysteries of chemistry. Several days later 
when I saw the chemistry teacher, he 
said, “You know, I think Tommy is 
going to do all right.” When I said that 
I felt sure that he would because he had 
already learned the most important thing 
of all, he grinned and said, “The mixture 
and the compound?” I said “No. He has 
learned that he can learn, and nothing 
else in chemistry is going to stop him.” 

When we are confronted with the 
problem of fusion, of compounding the 
elements composing the English curricu- 
lum, we are puzzled, confused. Like 
Tommy, we can see no way through the 
maze of problems before us. Therefore, 
we must first convince ourselves that this 
is not an impossible task. We must learn 


that we can learn. Then ways will open 
up for us and our path will become isla 
and clear. In attacking this problem, I 
hope that we will share Tommy’s con- 
cern for the difference between a mixture 
and a compound and that we will strive 
to avoid a mere mixture with three weeks 
devoted to composition and three weeks 
devoted to literature, and will work to 
achieve a true compound. 

In examining the elements to be com- 
pounded, let us first consider grammar. 
I know that our treatment of grammar 
varies greatly—from those of us who 
teach grammar for its own sake to those 
of us who do not teach it at all. But 
before we can bring about a fusion in 
the English curriculum, before we can 
make a compound of the various ele- 
ments, each one of us must define gram- 
mar for himself and understand its 
function in relationship to the other 
elements of the curriculum and, more 
important, to the whole. To me, grammar 
is a tool used for the expression of 
thought. And although it is an important 
and valuable tool, it is still just a tool. 
It is a means to an end—the accurate and 
skillful expression of thought. Therefore, 
we learn that verbs must agree with their 
subjects and that pronouns must agree 
with their antecedents, not in order that 
we may make a hundred on an exercise 
that says, “Choose the correct form and 
give the reason for your choice,” but 
in order that we may express our 
thoughts accurately and clearly. We 
study adjective, adverb, and noun clauses, 
not to be able to underline them and 
label them on a_ list of ready-made 
sentences. We study them so that we 
can see and understand the relationships 
between ideas and so that we can convey 
those relationships when we write and 
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when we speak. I do not mean to leave 

ou with the idea that I never use drills. 

do. We drill, and drill, and then drill 
some more. But all drills are just vehicles 
of learning. The ultimate test of under- 
standing complex sentences is the indi- 
vidual student’s ability to use complex 
sentences in subordinating ideas and in 
showing relationships between thoughts, 
his thoughts. This ability can readily be 
determined from the themes he writes, 
not from the exercises he marks. This 
same principle is true concerning every 
rule and every concept of grammar that 
we teach. Every exercise, every drill in 
grammar should point toward the ex- 
pression of thought. It is the carry-over 
that is important. This fact should al- 
ways be uppermost in the minds of 
the students as well as in the mind of the 
teacher. For then and only then does 
grammar become important to boys and 
girls. It becomes a means by which they 
can say what they want to say—a tool 
which helps them to express their 


thoughts accurately and skillfully. 


Literature and Writing 


But before thought can be expressed, 
it must be created. What furnishes food 
for the thoughts of our boys and girls? 
The answer, of course, is all of life—all 
contacts, all experiences, and all a. 
ings. However, in a strange but definite 
way the thoughts of an individual are 
widened and deepened by the reading 
he does. It is through this reading that 
his thoughts are crystallized and empha- 
sized. Therefore, the study of literature 
is an essential element of our compound, 
contributing in a vital and stimulating 
way. For example, two of my senior 
classes have been studying essays and 
biographies this six weeks. First we read 
many essays, modern and not-so-modern, 
from our textbook, from collections 
that we found in the library, and from 
such magazines as Atlantic Monthly, 
Harper’s, and the Saturday Review. 
And we have been writing essays— 
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informative essays, humorous essays, 
satirical essays, whimsical essays. I have 
read opinions on everything from 
world peace to chewing gum, from free- 
dom for all people to the dictatorial 
manner in which teachers assign home- 
work. At the same time we have been 
reading and writing essays, we have had 
to review the rules for the agreement of 
pronouns with antecedents and the punc- 
tuation of adverb clauses. We have also 
studied sentence variation, stressing vari- 
ety in sentence beginnings, and have 
experimented with using participles and 
appositives to make sentences concise and 
forceful. In this study, the reading of 
essays not only stimulated thought but 
also furnished patterns for writing: gram- 
mar was a tool that we used. And the 
end product was thought expressed in 
a clear, appealing manner. Now we are 
reading biographies and will be con- 
cerned with writing short narratives. 

Another one of my senior classes, in 
connection with the study of the Anglo- 
Saxon Age and the period of Middle 
English, has read T. S. Eliot’s Murder in 
the Cathedral and George Bernard Shaw’s 
Saint Joan. When reading Murder in the 
Cathedral we made a rather thorough 
study of propaganda in connection with 
the last part of this play, and in Saint 
Joan we noted evidences of the be- 
ginnings of nationalism and Protestant- 
ism. Most of our writing grew out of 
the study of these two plays, but in writ- 
ing these papers, we stressed proportion 
and emphasis and the use of figures of 
speech and vivid words. We also read 
all the reviews, commentaries, and cri- 
tiques that we could find of these two 
plays. We studied techniques used in 
these critical writings as preparation for 
a paper to be written on a novel read 
outside of class. 


Need for Variety 


Since that day several years ago when 
our curriculum coordinator casually sug- 
gested that we combine the teaching of 
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composition and the teaching of litera- 
ture—that we no longer teach one se- 
mester of one and then one semester of 
the other—I have been working on my 
compound. During this time I have had 
much to learn and many problems to 
work out. I have found that when we 
combine the elements of the English 
curriculum, we may choose from a great 
variety of activities, approaches, and 
methods. To me this is one of the most 
important by-products that comes from 
fusion. No longer do I follow the same 
procedure day after day. In one week I 
might spend one day lecturing, we 
might read for two days, and use the 
other two working on a theme. One 
week we might spend nearly all of our 
time reading; another week we might 
spend most of our time writing or in 
drills that will help us to express our 
thoughts more effectively. But no two 
weeks are alike. Because of this, I have 
ceased to hear, “Oh, it’s just the same 
old thing over and over”—because it is 
no longer the same old thing over and 
over. As far as plans, the daily lesson 
plans, for this work are concerned, I find 
that I have to plan for longer periods of 
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time and that my plans must be more 
flexible. I must see farther ahead and plan 
farther ahead in order to correlate the 
different units of work—in order to be 
sure that I will not omit some vital ele- 
ment from my compound. My plans must 
be more flexible because the unforeseen 
is bound to happen. For example, one of 
my senior classes suddenly started using 
the indefinite it, they, and this. One set 
of themes was full of these useless, vague 
nothings. So, we had to stop and see 
what was wrong. We read the rules, 
wrote some exercises, corrected our 
papers, and then went back to our other 
work. 

If in working and planning, we use 
forethought a imagination, this fusion 
becomes not a mixture, but a compound, 
and from it the student gains knowledge, 
insight, inspiration—the stimulation that 
causes him to think and also the tech- 
niques with which to express that 
thought. We find that we are dealing not 
with the separate elements of grammar, 
composition, and literature, but with the 
living, growing, vital thought of a strong, 
young people. This, then, is the product 
of our compounding. 


What Do They Really Want to Read? 


Mary L. Smith and Isabel V. Eno 


Sumner, lowa, Community School and 
Waverly, lowa, Community School 


“If you could have an author write 
a story-to-order for you, what would 
you have him put in it?” 510 students in 
grades seven through twelve responded 
to this question. Thirteen types of stories 
were suggested by their responses, but 
so many students desired combinations 
that there was a total of 836 requests. 
(These multiple requests explain why 
percentage totals of students given below 
are above 100.) 

In these schools English is a required 


course in all grades but the twelfth. 
Questionnaires were returned by the fol- 
lowing numbers of students: 


Junior high 
Grade: 8 9 
Boys: 39 41 
Girls: 43 47 

Senior high 
Grade: 11 12. =Total 
Boys: 20 21 92 
Girls: 50 26 116 


Total 
142 
160 
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The i cent of students requesting a 
type of story revealed the following 
popularity ratings: 

Junior high boys: 


15% 
Science fiction 15% 
15% 
Junior high girls: 
Senior high boys: 
46% 
25% 
25% 
24% 
Senior high girls: 
66% 
32% 
30% 
28% 


(Smaller per cents of students selected 
other types of stories.) 


Boys’ favorites seemed to involve ac- 
tion, with this appeal reaching a climax 
in the tenth and eleventh grades. Sea 
stories maintained consistent interest for 
boys throughout junior and senior high 
school, but the appeal of simple sports 
stories and of animal stories declined. 
aey was practically an added in- 
terest for senior high boys. 

A persistent interest for girls was ro- 
mance—very seldom requested by the 
boys. Mystery, comedy, and career 
stories allured girls of all grades. The 
interest in career stories seemed to reach 
a peak in tenth and eleventh grades. 
Sports, sea, animal, and western stories— 
so popular with the boys—were of neg- 
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ligible interest to the girls. The increasing 
appea! of adventure seemed to contrast 
with the declining interest in myste 
as the girls grew older. High school girls 
showed added interests in novels with 
religious, historical, and biographical 
backgrounds. 

What type of person would these stu- 
dents select for the leading character in 
their “made-to-order story”? 

The boys showed a distinct preference 
for their own sex. Among the girls, those 
in tenth grade showed a similarly strong 
preference for a heroine. Twelfth grade 
girls, on the other hand, asked for more 
heroes than heroines; these requests may 
be partly due to their recognition of the 
need for two leading characters in a 
romance. Among the other girls, there 
were about twice as many requests for 
a heroine as for a hero. Does this prefer- 
ence for a leading character of his own 
sex enable a student to identify himself 
with successes and, perhaps, to solve 
present problems or to experiment with 
the future vicariously? 

A protagonist between the ages of 
fifteen and nineteen had the best chance 
of popularity with the junior high stu- 
dents—37 % of the choices. One between 
twenty and twenty-four was second in 
popularity—19% of requests. 27% of 
senior high students desired a leading 
character fifteen to nineteen years old; 
23% asked for one twenty to twenty- 
four. 

A student was the most popular leading 
character, preferred by 27% of junior 
high and 15% of senior high students. A 
secretary was second choice, requested 
by 6% of junior high and 8% of senior 
high students. 9% of senior high students 
asked that he be a service man. Al- 
though they engaged in a remarkable 
variety of activities, the heroes of 32% 
of the junior high and 30% of the senior 
high boys were men of action. 

Junior high students described their 
heroes and heroines as attractive, kind 
and considerate, intelligent, physically 
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strong, good natured with a sense of 
humor. Senior high students most fre- 
quently desired the leading character to 
be attractive, intelligent, physically 
strong, friendly, kind, and popular. 
(Characteristics have been listed in order 
of decreasing gy. ger of request.) 

Except where the plot demanded an- 
other location, this hero or heroine lived 
in the United States, most frequently in 
a large city. Occasionally he travelled the 
Pacific Ocean, explored outer space, even 
ventured under the Polar ice cap in a 
submarine. 

Except in the case of biographical, his- 
torical, and religious novels, there was 
an overwhelming desire for stories of 
the present or recent past. 

Students revealed their individuality 
most clearly in outlining plots for the ac- 
commodating author. However, certain 
themes revealed themselves. The preva- 
lence of the girls’ interest in romance was 
emphasized by the number of problems 
involving boy-girl relationships. Junior 
high students’ plots concerned getting 
the attention of “‘a certain boy,” of over- 
coming parental objections to dating, of 
the complication of romance with popu- 
larity and school activities. They invari- 
ably had happy endings. 

Senior high students devised romances 
of a more advanced stage which required 
the choice between “two men,” between 
school and marriage, between marriage 
and a career. These “more mature” plots 
usually ended in marriage, but in several 
the girl did not “marry the first man”, 
in two, she did not marry at all. Three 
stories continued beyond the heroine’s 
decision to show “what happened after.” 
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In eleventh | ge the girls revealed an 
awareness of the need for at least one 
character to make adjustments and moral 
decisions. Twelfth grade girls placed the 
characters of their romances in adult oc- 
cupations. For example, one specified a 
lawyer and his client—“she’s guilty, but 
he doesn’t know it.” 

Younger boys outlined animal and 
sports stories. In the sports stories through 
the tenth grade, the problem was “win- 
ning against odds” or “overcoming a 
handicap.” 

Mystery plots for both boys and girls 
were the ordinary crime types involving 
murder, dope smuggling, robbery, etc. 
For girls, they were often combined with 
romance. Junior high boys occasionally 
demanded pirates. One girl specified that 
the chief character be a “baby-sitter.” 
Mystery stories were to be solved suc- 
cessfully, sometimes by a surprise charac- 
ter such as “an old lady.” 


Younger boys more frequently out- 
lined sea stories. War stories were in- 
creasingly numerous among the plots of 
the older boys. In these the eleventh and 
twelfth grade boys wanted a description 
of the effect of war upon the people as 
well as an account of the action. They 
showed a desire for development of the 
theme of “survival” and “self-sufficiency” 
in war stories and also in stories of ex- 
ploration. 


A more objective questionnaire would 
have been easier to tabulate and would 
have given more uniformity of results, 
but it also would have been less signifi- 
cant in revealing individual differences 
and range of choices. 


SECONDARY SECTION MEETING 
at the 
NCTE CONVENTION 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia 
Saturday, November 25, 1961 


Speakers: Edwin H. Sauer, Harvard University 
Dwight L. Burton, Florida State University 
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A Case for Creativity 


John Weston 
Rincon High School, Tucson, Arizona 


In the midst of the current deluge of 
writing-about-writing, from coast to 
coast high school teachers of composition 
are seen, clothes pins in mouth, airing 
their wash. And as one would suspect, on 
close inspection we see that people have 
pretty much the same wash on the line 
in Maine as others have in Illinois and 
Texas and California. The new fashioned 
wash-and-wear is hung obviously for the 
neighborhood’s best viewing, but the 
patched, retailored, shortened, length- 
ened, dyed, last year’s styles are hidden 
in the depths and are numerically pre- 
dominant. 


My point: where among all the new 
fashions (this season called the sequential 
line or the incremental silhouette), or 
among the hand-me-downs (normal ex- 
pres and simple narrative) have we 
ost the idea of creativity? 


The stand I am about to take is not 
to be construed, please, to mean that | 
believe high school graduates are sup- 
posed to come prancing out of school 
without any notion of how to identify 
and express their thinking ee 
yea, even intellectually once in awhile. 
That point has been made, and very well, 
over and over lately. My concern is that 
under the mound of analysis, exposition, 
induction, analogousness, and research 
we may be interring creative writing. 
And although catalepsy may have set in, 
the body is not yet dead. 


To dispel the mental pandemonium 
which may intrude at this point, let’s 
look at a very basic doubt. You say 
creativity cannot be created. All right, I 
grant that. So does Archibald MacLeish, 
should he be a happier example for you. 
If we cannot teach creativity, what then 
can we do with it? Yes, we can ignore 


it. We can say it is a God-given talent, 
so let God handle it, already. Or we can 
believe that God planted the seed, and 
that we have some obligation to fertilize, 
weed, prune, and carefully nourish it. 
Periodic skipping about, water can in 
hand, indiscriminately sprinkling the hol- 
lyhocks won’t do, however. The en- 
couragement of creative writing talent, 
albeit a painstaking and often difficult 
task, is not an impossible one. 


We can assume, naively perhaps, that 
in schools where a course in “creative 
writing” is offered, the English teachers 
know .what they are about. We can 
assume that here creativity is being 
fostered and encouraged and disciplined, 
and that the student leaving the course 
realizes he has not been taught creativity: 
that indeed, he knew this would be so 
before he entered. 


But, how much freeway do we give 
out students in the regular English class, 
where composition is just a part of the 
several things we must contend with? 
There is time, and there must be, to let 
students express their creative talents. 
(The preceding statement need not be 
utterly discouraging; after all, many stu- 
dents’ creative talents lie naturally in ex- 
position or analysis.) If we feel we can 
only justify incremental expository writ- 
ing, is it not possible that the failure to 
encourage natural creativity may account 
in part for the devastating dullness and 
triteness issuing from under the doors 
of our English department? I think it 
highly probable, but I remind myself 
that the torment here is not one primarily 
intended to change anyone’s pet method 
of teaching exposition, but rather that 
we move over a little and let creative 
talent go to work. 
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Role of Experience 


Where does a creative writer begin? 
Obviously he must start from experience. 
There is a subtle but drastic difference 
between the dreary “personal experi- 
ence” theme and the artistry of compo- 
sition which grows out of experience. 
Young writers find a certain joy, a sense 
of completion, when they have not only 
had an adventure but have written about 
it. When the writer can extend the full 
joy of his living to others, thereby mak- 
ing their lives richer, he begins to func- 
tion as an artist (whether he admits it 
or not). What we need to point out to 
our students at this juncture is that the 
mere repetition of fact is neither art nor 
imagination. Imaginative prose is built 
on a compatible combination of what the 
writer is and what he has experienced. 
Walter Pater called it a “sense of fact.” 
In his famous Essay on Style he put it 
this way: “For just in proportion as the 
writer’s aim, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, comes to be the transcribing not of 
the world, not of mere fact, but of his 
sense of fact, he becomes an artist, his 
work fine art; and good art . . . in pro- 
portion to truth of his presentment of 
that sense... .” 

When the student realizes imaginative 
prose begins in experience, he must next 
learn it 1s conveyed through the senses, 
All art appeals primarily to the senses 
the five standard ones and the sixth one 
of the soul which roosts somewhere be- 
tween the glottis and the pit of the 
stomach. 

The logical first writing assignment, 
it seems to me, should deal with the 
artistry of description. Only among a 
few greatest of writers can emotion be 
transfused and sustained through dialogue 
and narration alone. 

The novice creative writer must be 
convinced, as much as he may bemoan 
the loss, that encyclopedic delineation of 
objects is not artistic description. This 
refers to the information that might be 
helpful to brick layers, insurance sales- 
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men, and collectors of minutia. We are 
concerned, in artistic description, not 
with the transference of information, but 
with the contagion of emotion. This is 
accomplished when the reader has 
created for him, through the pen of the 
writer, a vivid experience. Just how vivid 
this experience will be for the reader 
depends, of course, on the width of his 
own vision, and the pitch of his own 
experience. 


This is far enough. Now let him write. 
You won't be exalted by the first try, 
in fact you may be appalled, but there 
will be something good in the paper. 
Find it. Exclaim it. 


Doubtless, the next problem to face 
is one of discipline of intent. The ama- 
teur writer, we assume as a result of 
something akin to enthusiasm, will take 
off in all directions at once at first. He 
will either give so many descriptive de- 
tails that he overwhelms the reader, or 
his inspiration will be so jittery that the 
impressions he leaves will be a jumble 
of extraneous irrelation. Simply said, this 
is a matter of selection. Once explained, 
this is not so difficult to see. The dif- 
ficulty lies in convincing the novice that 
no matter how inspired his writing may 
be, he cannot cram all his soul into one 
paper. The finished product must ad- 
vance in only one direction at a time, and 
all the details which do not contribute 
to the intended impression must be sacri- 
ficed. 

Now we have progressed (with breath- 
taking rapidity, I admit) to the point of 
happy copulation: the joining of exposi- 
tion with description. The primary 
purpose of this type of essay may lie 
in normal exposition, or in description, 
depending on the pedagogy of the teach- 
er. It doesn’t matter. The result will be 
equally result in either case. 

To pure description we have added 
only the spell of the writer’s singularity; 
his personality, if you please. We have 
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merely unshackled him to explore his 
own opinions and reactions within the 
range of his experience. 

It goes without saying that if we have 
convinced ourselves thus far, we cannot 
only combine description with narration 
(the process of most short stories), but 
narration with exposition. And so on. 

The danger now is that we do not 
become so immured in form and tech- 
nique that we forget why we began all 
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this-the encouragement of creativity. 
Notice, please, we have not yet said, nor 
indeed, do we intend to say, that creativi- 
ty can be taught. If there is no artis 

in a man’s soul, we cannot transplant it 
there. Happily, if that be so, then the 
reverse is true: if creativity is an essential 
part of what a man is, we—even we—can- 
not remove it. All I ask is that, as we 
strut and fret our hour on the stage, we 
give creativity at least a curtain call. 


A Ninth Grade Writing Program 


Lujean C. Smith 
Wisconsin School for Girls, Oregon, Wisconsin 


This program is based on the premise 
that in communication the sharing of 
ideas is of prime importance, that skills 
need to be stressed only when they are 
essential to improve expression or clarif 
meaning, and that the ninth grader should 
be able to express ideas in areas of per- 
sonal experience drawn both from life 
and his responses to literature. 

Designed to advance the skills of com- 
munication through the planning and 
building of successful paragraphs, the 
plan organization includes the- 
matic units embracing the general area 
of personal experience. Each unit has 
its own es. subject area, project, 
and points of emphasis. Literature ap- 
propriate to the theme, observation, and 
discussion are employed to establish 
emotional readiness for writing. 

The time allotted to each unit varies 
according to the immediate value of the 
subject area and pupil needs. 

Unit One, entitled My Identity, is in 
essence an experimental unit with the 
emphasis almost entirely upon getting 
thoughts on paper. In this free expression 
of ideas only elementary communication 
skills are important. These criteria help 
students in self-criticism: Have I said 


what I mean? Have I chosen words that 
express my ideas exactly? Have I re- 
peated words unpleasantly? When I have 
used pronouns, is my reference clear? 

With the initial theme motivated by 
questions—how do you feel today, 
what happened that made you feel joy- 
ful or sad or angry or hateful— 
subsequent themes may deal with likes 
and dislikes or character traits which 
stimulate spontaneous expression. 

In Unit Two, My Impressions, the 
purpose and value of the topic sentence 
need to be stressed. The project to de- 
velop a descriptive paragraph by careful 
selection of vivid details puts emphasis 
upon developing keen observations for 
the purpose of reporting sense impres- 
sions through the use of picture-making 
words and phrases. Students should strive 
to recreate in a word picture the photo- 
graphic perception of a person, a scene, 
or an object. 

The narrative paragraph, developed 
from a topic idea by the use of livel 
and phar details presented fully and 
purposefully, is the project for Unit 
Three, My Experiences. Here the empha- 
sis lies in the limitation of scope, the 

(Continued on page 354) 


Edited by 


ANTHONY TOVATT 
Burris School, Muncie, Indiana 


“LET ANY STUDENT SPEAK” IS 
the title of a practical eighteen-page 
article featured in the Illinois English 
Bulletin, February 1961. The author, 


Wilmer A. Lamar, stresses repeatedly the 
idea that the primary obligation of the 
English teacher who is giving speech in- 
struction is to help students overcome 
their fear and develop self-confidence. 
fsoows success of the speaker should 


be noted and praised. Attention should be 
given to each sign of improvement... ,” 
writes Mr. Lamar. To develop pupil 
confidence, he recommends that: (1) 
talks be limited to two minutes, (2) the 
teacher limit his comments to one min- 
ute, (3) the teacher make no deprecating 
remarks concerning the first two or three 
speeches given by a pupil, (4) speakers 
who falter be helped to finish by simple 
questions from the teacher, (5 ) speakers 
be allowed or encouraged to sit or lean 
on a table during their first few speeches, 
(6) two or three of the best students be 
called on first, and (7) several upils be 
called on as a group to on in the 
order in which they were named. 

The author is strongly opposed to 
having students act as critics, especially 
when they use a check list for evaluation 
purposes. However, after a speaker has 
acquired confidence, the teacher may 
guide a class discussion of his speech 
through questions such as “Did the talk 
have a plan?” 


and 
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To add variety and interest to | speech 
assignments, Mr. Lamar, who is head 
of the English Department in Stephen 
Decatur High School, Decatur, Illinois, 
suggests these exercises: impromptu 
speeches, mock political campaigns, how- 
to-do-it or demonstration talks, narratives 
developed by a circle of speakers, anto- 
mimes, and talks ending with a famous 
quotation. 


IN HIS ARTICLE “A TEACHER’S 

View of Textbook Selection” (Virginia 

English Bulletin, December 1960), John 

H. Stuart declares that the teacher who 

is to use the textbook is the logical per- 

son to choose it because he knows which 
one will best satisfy his and his pupils’ 
needs. 

Standards for evaluating textbooks are 
listed under two headings by Mr. Stuart: 
(1) intrinsic values and (2) extrinsic 
values. Under the first heading are ac- 
curacy, completeness, interest, and gen- 
eral usefulness; under the second are 
mechanical construction, cost to the stu- 
dent, and social acceptability in the com- 
munity. 

General scholarship should be incor- | 
rated in the textbook, writes Mr. 
tuart, who asks, “Is the author authori- 

tative in the subject field? Are all his 

statements true? Is the text free from 
bias and prejudice? Is it up-to-date in 
the presentation of its factual content?” 
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AND HOW WOULD-OR WILL— 
Professors Kitzhaber, Evans, Bush, et alii 
answer the following declaration on 
“The Teaching of Literature” by Donald 
E. Jalbert? 


We need to weed out the crustier classics 
that have no appeal to modern youth 

and substitute works which they can re- 
late to easily and profitably. The greatest 
need ... is for the things reading spe- 
cialists say we need—more realistic at- 
tention to individual reading interests 
and comprehension levels. Our need is 
not for more slavish devotion to curric- 
ula patterned after college-level sur- 
veys of literary history. At the high 
school level, we have no possible excuse 
for cultivating belle-lettrists—2 students 
out of 100 perhaps—when 98 others can 
neither understand nor profit by the ma- 
terials the belle-lettrists need. Those 
neglected 98 are our legal—and moral— 
responsibility. For them, much classic 
literature is useless. 


Professor Jalbert concludes his article 
in the English Record, Winter 1961, by . 


stating that “it is far more important for 
public school people to develop their 
own ways of dealing with literature than 
to expect uncommitted and uninvolved 
college teachers to do so.” 


(But please, Professor Jalbert, can’t 
we somehow try to reconcile our differ- 
ences for the sake of the college-bound 
students, at least?) 


ARE YOU THINKING OF GOING 
to summer school and are you wondering 
what courses would be most rewarding 
to you and your charges next year? If 
so, you may wish to weigh these words 
by William F. Ekstrom, Head of the 
English Department at the University of 
Louisville: “The only thing that makes 
sense is that public school teachers enter 
into the kind of advanced study which 
will stimulate their own professional 
growth and development. Anything else 
is either arrogance or fossilization. 

“But it has always been my feeling that 
not all of this kind of professional re- 
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newal should be work toward advanced 
degrees. Many a teacher, for instance, 
can profit more from an undergraduate 
course in a.new area or with a quite 
different approach from anything previ- 
ously studied than from many of our 
graduate programs. There are extensive 
areas of English and American literature 
that many teachers have scarcely 
touched. In criticism, in rhetoric, and in 
linguistics, the possibilities of knowledge 
are wide and fruitful. In the more periph- 
eral areas of creative writing, theatre, 
journalism, and speech, there are also 
excellent opportunities to acquire new 
knowledge and to develop new skills.” 
(From “The Professional Growth of 
Teachers of English,” Kentucky English 
Bulletin, Winter 1960-61.) 


“IN THE ADVANCED ENGLISH 
course in my school,” writes Emma 
Marie Wilkinson of Manhasset High 
School, New York, “we study Ameri- 
can literature. The theme is man’s con- 
flict with evil in its various forms and 
the necessity for man to recognize evil 
in whatever form it may assume so that 
he can combat it intelligently.” 

In her article on teaching gifted stu- 
dents (English Record, Winter 1961) 
Miss Wilkinson states that the juniors 
in her advanced course begin with The 
Scarlet Letter, proceed to Billy Budd, 
Huck Finn, Giants in the Earth, and Por- 
trait of a Lady, and end with Marquand’s 
Point of No Return. In addition to these 
novels, her gifted students study Basic 
Selections From Emerson and _ several 
chapters from Thoreau’s Walden. “These 
set the tone for examining ways in which 
man can assert his dignity as a rational 
being,” she adds. “To these two expo- 
nents of individuality . . . students re- 
spond with the enthusiasm of youth. 
Emerson and Thoreau should be read 
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when one is 16 or 17.” Poetry, short 
stories, and plays are also part of the 
course. 

Expository writing, based primarily on 
the students’ reading, is done throughout 
the year. Through their critical analyses 
of poems, novels, and essays, pupils also 
discover the structure of literary forms. 


DOES THE HIGH SCHOOL 
teacher of English understand those per- 
sons on the other side of the desk? Is he 
effectively presenting literature to the 
students whom he teaches? In The CEA 
Critic (January 1961) Joseph Gribbins, 
a senior at Fordham College, gives his 
answer to these questions in an article, 
“English for the Educable Cretin,” 
which appeared initially in the form of 
a statement written to a professor of 
English at Fordham University who had 
asked him in a seminar to comment on 
how you “get at” freshmen, about whom 
the teacher knows so little. What the 
student has to say should make interest- 
ing reading for teachers of literature in 
high school and college, although some 
may disagree with his opinions. 

The writer begins by noting that the 
teacher of literature on the college level 
who undertakes the task of educating the 
ordinary high school student in the com- 
plexities of literature needs to understand 
that in many instances the student with 
whom he is dealing is a “sorry specimen.” 
In high school most of his English classes 
have been conducted from a single book. 
He has usually “run through” the lit- 
erature with little or no reference to 
movements, trends, and literary devices. 
Gribbins remembers that many literary 
works were boring because he was un- 
able to connect them with anything. He 
recalls his having studied a number of 
novels, plays, and poems; but he does 
not “remember achieving any over-all 
pictures of the movement of literature 
or ever being given a reason why some- 
one chose to write a certain way or, for 
that matter, to write at all.” On entering 
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college, he remembered a few poems 
and their authors. Some incidents in 
Beowulf, Macbeth, Treasure Island, and 
“The Rime of the Ancient Mariner” 
could be recalled. But the significance 
of the albatross’ hanging from the Mari- 
ner’s neck had escaped him, and although 
he remembered that Beowulf tore up a 
banquet hall, he didn’t know “why he 
felt so put out.” In short, the writer ob- 
serves, literature “went no deeper than 
the surface machinery of an unfolding 
plot; and emotion at that time, went no 
deeper than feeling slighted at something 
that someone had said.” 

The world of the average student, 
Gribbins argues, is small and restricted; 
it is “built on a pretty soggy foundation.” 
Consequently the teacher of English 
must assign works that will shock him 
out of his habit of routine thinking and 
that will “set up giant conflicts in his 
mind,” thus enabling him to throw away 
some of the “absurd props” to which he 
clings. Then the student will begin to 
discover the importance of skepticism 
and iconoclasm, and he willl begin to 
think as an individual. He will learn that 
an author writes not only to entertain but 
“because he believes in something which 
his story conveys.” 


HOW DO THE BEST SPELLERS 
SEE THEMSELVES? From a recent 
study of the relationship between per- 
sonality and spelling ability in 1599 
college students, Professor Jack A. 
Holmes reports that the best men 
spellers believe that “there are really 
few things worth living for.” They also 
believe they tend, among other things, 
to be dedicated to a life of duty, to 
brood often, to resent criticism and con- 
trol by custom, to consider themselves 
fast learners and hard to please, to 
enjoy work that makes them think, and 
to prefer reading to conversation as a 
means of formulating ideas. 

The worst men spellers reflected views 
opposite to these. They tend to place a 
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much lower value on intellectual pursuits 
and dedication, looking upon “‘life as 
something to be enjoyed.” 

From a similar analysis of college 
women Dr. Holmes reports that “the 
best women spellers tend to be more 
intellectually efficient, composed, con- 
fident, and critical, but less gregarious 
than those college women who are the 
worst spellers.” 

The summary appears in the Journal 
of Developmental Reading, Winter, 1961. 


AT LEAST EIGHTY ORIGINAL 
papers should have been written and re- 
vised by the high school student before 
he reaches college, declares Brother Ed- 
ward Patrick, F.S.C., in the January 
Clearing House. 


Other requisites listed by the author 


include the ability to identify and place 
in correct chronological sequence at 
least “twenty big names in both English 
and American writing,” to read intelli- 
gently and to paraphrase, to identify 


run-on sentences, to punctuate, to use 
a dictionary and thesaurus, to listen with 
discrimination, and to speak without self- 
consciousness or stage fright through 
having spoken before his peers at least 
once or twice a month. 


MOST HIGH SCHOOL NEWSPA- 
pers fail to live up to their purpose 
through placing too much emphasis on 
the extra-curricular, charges Wanda 
Kaiser in the March School Activities. 

Not only does such distortion in 
school news convince both students and 
parents that their school is indeed more 
concerned with the extra-curricular 
than the curricular, but it also fails to 
teach the student reporter “to recognize 
news, to assess its relative value or im- 
portance in relation to other news, and 
to recognize the growing need for inter- 
pretive reporting,” the Paola, Kansas, 
teacher believes. 

Accepting the dictum—there are no 
dull stories, only dull writers—the author 
gives in detail ways of making news in 
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the areas of English, science, mathemat- 
ics, and foreign languages interesting 
and meaningful. At the same time she 
suggests means of keeping reporting of 
the extra-curricular in healthful perspec- 
tive. The article should prove valuable 
reading for the newspaper sponsor. 


“TEACHERS OF SPEECH ARE 
among the best in our public school 
system,” avers Frederick W. Haberman 
in The Speech Teacher for January. 
Not only does the ideal speech teacher 
possess the attributes of voice, carriage, 
and manner which make for successful 
teaching, Professor Haberman writes, 
but he also has the following: a pro- 
found knowledge of his subject, a desire 
to develop the talents of others, an 
it of children, and the abili- 
ty to elicit originality and creativity 
from pupils. He knows how to encour- 
age straight thinking, precise expression, 
and emotional maturity. Finally, he has 
vitality, and he considers himself as a 
member of a profession. 

In essence, the author points out, the 
ideal speech teacher is a practitioner of 
his own art. 


“LISTS OF SUPPLEMENTARY 
readings, individually-approved selec- 
tions, and all the books bought for school 
libraries are subject to public scrutiny— 
whether we like it or not,” writes Robert 
Gard in the February Arizona English 
Bulletin. 

Since teachers and librarians are 
forced to make judgments for students 
differing in intellectual and emotional 
maturity, and since these teachers and 
librarians are extremely vulnerable to 
criticism from individuals and from or- 
ganized groups, the Phoenix teacher 
suggests five procedures which provide 
support for individuals and “permit a 
measure of freedom and flexibility.” The 
procedures are as follows: “(1) That 
basic library purchases be made from 
generally accepted guides (ALA, ASCD, 
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NCTE, textbook lists, etc.) approved by 
the school board; (2) That a standing 
committee (preferably involving a com- 
munity representative or two) rule on 
requested selections which do not appear 
on these lists (unless, of course, there is 
no question of suitability); (3) That 
titles acceptable for the most mature 
students be kept in a reserve (protect- 
ing relatively immature and unstable 
youngsters from chance contacts within 
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the confines of the school); (4) That 
teachers be encouraged to seek parent 
approval for the use (for school pur- 
poses) of relatively adult books and to 
prepare generally-distributed lists in 
cooperation with the school librarian; 
(5) That a regular procedure be estab- 
lished for parents, teachers, or adminis- 
trators to refer complaints to the 
standing committee for review and 
answer. 


Language and Literature 


Edited by THOMAS D. JARRETT 
Atlanta University 


THERE IS NO DOUBT THAT THE 
conversation between literature and re- 
ligion has been revived. So writes Paul 
Elmen in an informative article, “Holi- 
ness and the Literary Mind” (Christian 
Century, February 22, 1961). A genera- 
tion ago, the author notes, a few men 
maintained that there should be a live- 
lier relationship between churchmen and 
writers. Today there is the growing be- 
lief that the church must take seriously 
the literary mind—and that it cannot dis- 
miss great plays, novels, and poems “as 
ancillary and decorative, like curlicues 
on a cake.” Consequently, many semi- 
naries have begun to find places in their 
curriculums for new studies in literature. 
Foundations, similar to the Danforth 
Foundation, sponsor summer seminars 
for college teachers in literature. Essays 
on theology and literature are appearing 
with increasing frequency in periodicals 
and scholarly journals. English depart- 
ments are beginning to utilize the serv- 
ices of men who are theologically 
competent as well as qualified in specific 
areas of literature. Even the New Critics 
are “either orthodox in their religious 
beliefs or sympathetic to orthodoxy.” 
There are several reasons for this “re- 
nascent interest,” Elmen believes. There 
is evidence to show that laymen in gen- 


eral have begun te evince a greater de- 
sire for theological understanding and 
cultural breadth and that scholars in the 
colleges and universities are eager to 
relate their especial knowledge to their 
faith. Equally as important, the church 
is rediscovering the arts and is developing 
a growing awareness of how literature 
can be related to its purposes without 
censorship or propaganda. And there is 
little doubt that the postwar interest in 
existentialism, which seems to be closely 
wedded to the arts, has had something 
to do with the revival of interest in the 
theology of literature. A more plausible 
explanation, however, lies in the fact that 
churchmen have begun to require more 
than the presence of a moral in a work, 
as, for example, the “Christ image” in 
The Old Man and the Sea. They have 
recognized that a work may have reli- 
gious significance if it helps to express 
man’s ultimate longing. “When it was 
learned that there is a mutual immanence 


of religion and culture, and that the re- 
ligious dimension is an inevitable part 
of the literary creation as such, a whole 
new world was made available for theo- 
logical scrutiny.” 


IN “MODERN POETRY AND THE 
Gospel,” which appears in the same issue 
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of Christian Century, Amos N. Wilder, 
professor of divinity at Harvard Uni- 
versity, argues that during the 30's, a 
period of social concern in America, 
churchmen found that the new poets, 
even those who were not related to the 
church, threw considerable light on the 
ills and responsibilities of the day. They 
began to see that Auden, Spender, Day 
Lewis, MacLeish, and others offered a 
deeper level of insight on the times than 
novelists. Seminary students, who had 
learned much about our times from so- 
ciologists, began to recognize that poets 
also had much to offer, and that in spite 
of the difficulty that one might encoun- 
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ter in reading their works, they “knew 
how to engage the hearts and consciences 
of many contemporaries.” 

By means of symbol, Wilder notes, 
the new poets have shown the church- 
men that “poets know how to break up 
the crust and to make us know again in 
our own present what sin, hell, revelation 
and new birth can mean.” They have re- 
vealed that ancient myth and ritual have 
contemporary significance. They have 
demonstrated that “damnation and grace 
must be made more real not in ancient 
texts, stories, pictures and styles, but 
in our peculiar American 20th century 
scenes, pursuits, idiom and even slang.” 


A Ninth Grade Writing Program—(Continued from page 348) 


unity and time sequence of ideas, and 
the generosity of vivid details and ex- 
amples carefully chosen to give the de- 
sired impression. Amusing incidents, 
embarrassing moments, and mishaps at 
home and school inspire this type of 
writing. 

The project for Unit Four, My 
Achievements, is to develop an exposi- 
tory paragraph from a carefully stated 
topic by the addition of relevant details 
presented clearly. Emphasis will be 
laced upon the arrangement of material 
in so that the thought 
can be easily followed. Hobbies, crafts, 
games, and sports afford material ap- 
propriate to collection, organization, and 
presentation of information for some 


specific purpose. 


Unit Five, My Hopes, a subject area 
including both immediate needs and 
future ambitions, allows a choice of an 
of the three types of paragraphs previ- 
ously developed. Effective combination 
of ideas ones with lively expressions, 
careful attention to details, and utilization 
of skills necessary for establishing a clear 
impression comprise the focal points of 
emphasis. 

Throughout the writing program the 
student should be encouraged to select 
a subject (within his own experience) 
about which he can write fully, vividly, 
and purposefully; to arouse interest at 
once; to follow an orderly plan; and to 
achieve effectiveness by means of vigor- 
ous words and lively expressions. 


COUNCILETTER 
From Joseph Mersand, Past President 


I well recall the remark of our distin- 
guished colleague David Russell when 
my name was placed in nomination for 
the first vice presidency in 1957: “You'll 
be working very hard for four years, but 
you will be well rewarded.” Now that 
my years of service on the Executive 
Committee are soon to end, I think less 
of the hard work but more and more of 
the rewards. For no one who has worked 
with such a devoted group of teachers as 
constitute the Executive Committee of 
the Council can leave without feeling 
that this is one of the great experiences 
in one’s personal and professional life. 

To have served with such presidents 
as Helen K. Mackintosh, Brice Harris, 
Ruth G. Strickland, and Harold B. Allen 
is a privilege beyond price. And all the 
other members—the second vice presi- 
dents, the members of the section 
committees, and our two executive sec- 
retaries—have been sources of inspiration 
and wisdom. There is no team quite like 
this one for mutual understanding, will- 
ingness to respect the other’s point of 
view, and appreciation for one’s abilities 
and service. And through these qualities 
shown time and time again, we have been 
able to accomplish so much in handling 
the more and more complicated affairs 
of the Council. To be aware of the prob- 
lems of a membership of over 60,000 
teachers at all levels Pf instruction, in all 
types of schools, and with various points 
of view is not an easy task. Yet the Execu- 
tive Committee has always tried to be of 
the utmost service to all English teachers 
in all the many aspects of our discipline. 


As each new list of topics on the 
agenda of an Executive Meeting ap- 


peared, we all wondered where so many 
items had come from and how we could 
deliberate about them in the few days 
we had at our disposal. Yet somehow 
we managed to complete the agenda and 
come up with wise decisions and with 
improvements for our membership. I 
hope that all future executive commit- 
tees will work with the same degree of 
harmony and dispatch which has char- 
acterized the eleven meetings which I 
have attended. For the needs of our pro- 
fession are great indeed, and much wis- 
dom is needed to meet these needs. 


Perhaps the greatest privilege of being 
in executive office is the opportunity to 
travel far and wide to meet our many 
affiliates, to speak to their members, and 
to try together to solve some of their 
local problems. I must have spoken to 
at least a third of our affiliates in many 
of our states. What a wealth of talent, 
leadership, and devotion to our cause I 
have observed! What gracious hospi- 
tality and consideration for one’s every 
comfort! How little my own contri- 
bution seemed, compared to the poten- 
tialities and actualities that I observed 
in the many schools which I visited, the 
hundreds of teachers I met and talked 
with, and the thousands I spoke to at 
their annual meetings. As I have said time 
and time again, if only the positive side 
of our achievements were more generally 
known to the public! 

This leads me to that most impressive 
document which appeared this year, The 
National Interest and the Teaching of 
English, which is receiving so much 
commendation from so many sources 
throughout the length and breadth of 
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the land. This frank statement of our 
degree of success and our degree of 
failure and the statistics to back them 
up is being acclaimed for its realistic ap- 
. , praisal of the circumstances under which 
we are all laboring and for the many 
practical suggestions for improving the 
situation. Among all the many important 

ublications of the Council, this may 
oe the most far-reaching effect upon 
our profession. It is to the great credit 
of James R. Squire and his committee 
that they could produce such an im- 
pressive document in such a short time 
and win so much approval with it. 

Other important publications have ap- 
peared during these years of service on 
the Executive Committee: the Hatfield 
Festschrift, the Yale Conference essays, 
the valuable portfolios, and various col- 
lections on specific topics. The many 
fine articles in our journals have set a 
high standard in professional journalism 
which for clarity of expression and 
worth of content is probably unequalled 
by any other subject area. Many publi- 
cations are issuing collections of their 
outstanding articles (such as the Saturday 
Review, Life, Harper's, Atlantic). I be- 
lieve that we could publish several ex- 
cellent volumes of articles from our 
various magazines to give greater per- 
manence than the evanescent nature of 
magazine existence can offer. 

In these four years, the Council bought 
and furnished its own home in Cham- 
peign. and no one who has seen our 

eadquarters in Champaign can come 
away without feeling proud and happy 
in being a member of NCTE. Our office 
staff consists of devoted and alert partici- 
pants in a great cause. I have met and 
corresponded with most of them and 
shall miss them. 
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No one who attended the Golden An- 
niversary Convention in Chicago will 
ever forget it. Nor shall we stop being 
proud of the many accomplishments 
which were there demonstrated in the 
half century since the inception of the 
Council. To Dr. Squire and the local 
convention committee we all owe a debt 
of gratitude for providing such an ex- 
perience to enrich our lives. As the 
Council moves ahead into its second half 
century, many problems that were old 
in 1911 and many new ones face us. Our 
classes are still too large; our classes are 
still taught by too many inadequately 
prepared teachers; our books and instruc- 
tional materials are still too few; our 
public is still too apathetic about our dif- 
ficulties. 

Some of the new problems that face 
us are: how to best utilize the great po- 
tential of television; how to properly 
employ the many technological devices 
which may offer ways out of some of 
our difficulties; how to provide excel- 
lence in instruction for the ever-increas- 
ing numbers of students in our schools 
at all levels; how to establish a better 
system of supervision at the local and 
state levels; how to best utilize the Eng- 
lish teacher’s time; how to tell our story 
more effectively to the public; how to 
maintain our own professional alertness 
amongst the ever-increasing plethora of 
nonteaching duties which administration 
seems to place upon us. These are but a 
few of the problems which other Execu- 
tive Committee members will face and 
try to solve for you. I am sure that our 
members will choose them wisely and 
give them the confidence to go ahead 
and enter the new frontiers of English 
teaching. Ave atque vale! 


NCTE BULLETIN BOARD 


ELECTION NOTICE 


In accordance with the Constitution of the National Council of Teachers of English, 
the Board of Directors at its meeting last Thanksgiving Day chose Richard Braddock, 
Bernice Freeman, Sallie Marvin Gruwell, M. Jerry Weiss, and Alvina Treut Burrows as 
members of a Nominating Committee to propose officers for 1962. Through Alvina 
Treut Burrows, chairman, the committee offers these nominations: 


For President: G. Ropzert Cartsen, University High School, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa 
For First Vice President: | Davw H. Russetx, University of California, Berkeley 


For Second Vice President: Richarp Corin, Hunter College High School, New York 


For Trustees of the Research Foundation: 
(One to be elected for a three-year term ending in 1964) 
Paut Farmer, The Lovett School, Atlanta, Georgia 
Autrey Nett Witey, Texas Woman’s University, Denton 


CaroLyN Bacsy, Ponca High School, Oklahoma 

Frances Fintey, Phillips High School, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama 

James Haman, Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta 

Louise Marxert, Seattle Public Schools, Washington 

James Mason, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute 

A. K. Stevens, University of Michigan 


For Directors-at-Large: 
(Six to be elected) 


This slate will be presented for action at the meeting of the Board next November. 
Other nomination(s) may be made by petition(s) signed by twenty Directors of the 
Council and presented to the Secretary of the Council, with the written consent of the 
nominee(s) before August 16. When Mrs. Burrows moves the election of the com- 


mittee’s nominees, other nominations may be made by members of the Board. 


NCTE CO-SPONSORED WORKSHOPS FOR 196! 
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Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Arizona 

July 17-28 

Arizona State College campus 

Dr. Virginia Alwin 

Using Modern Linguistics in High School Teaching 
Junior and senior high school teachers of English 
Dr. Virginia Alwin 

Professor of English and Education 

Arizona State College 

Flagstaff, Arizona 


Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 

July 17-28 

Room 202, English Building, Ball State Teachers College campus 
Dr. Thomas H. Wetmore 

Applications of Linguistics to the Teaching of English 
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Junior and senior high school teachers of English (primarily) 
but also elementary teachers 

Dr. Thomas H. Wetmore 

Department of English 

Ball State Teachers College 

Muncie, Indiana 


Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 

June 26-July 8 

Boston University campus 

Dr. M. Agnella Gunn 

Meeting Individual Differences in English 
Junior and senior high school teachers of English 
Dr. M. Agnella Gunn 

School of Education 

Boston University 

Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Briarcliff College, Briarcliff Manor, New York 

July 10-21 

Briarcliff College campus 

Richard Corbin 

Teaching English in Junior and Senior High Schools 
Junior and senior high school teachers of English 
Professor Norton Beach 

Teachers College 

Columbia University 

New York 27, New York 


Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 

June 5-16 

Brigham Young University campus 

Dr. Harold B. Allen and Dr. William Slager 

Linguistics as a Tool in Teaching Language Arts 

Elementary, junior and senior high school, and college teachers 
Dr. Lyman F. Smart 

Department of English 

Brigham Young University 

Provo, Utah 


Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, Missouri 
June 12-30 

Central Missouri State College campus 

Dr. Thomas H. Wetmore and Dr. Velma L. Taylor 
Effective Composition for Today’s Youth 

Junior and senior high school teachers of English 

Dr. Velma L. Taylor 

Department of English 

Central Missouri State College 

Warrensburg, Missouri 


Howard University, Washington, D. C. 

July 3-28 

Howard University campus 

Dr. Paul Cooke 

The English Language Arts Serve the Secondary School Youth 
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Secondary school teachers of English (and secondary school 
students) 

Dr. Stanley Wormley, Director 

Howard University Summer School 

Howard University 

Washington 1, D. C. 


Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 
July 20-August 13 

Indiana State Teachers College campus 

James Hocker Mason 

Problems of Teaching the Language Arts 

In-service and beginning teachers at the elementary, junior high, 
and senior high school levels 

James H. Mason 

Department of English 

Indiana State Teachers College 

Terre Haute, Indiana 


Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
June 19-July 23 

Indiana University campus 

Dr. Nancy Larrick 

Language Arts in the Elementary School with Emphasis on 
Children’s Reading 

Elementary and junior high school teachers 
Dr. Ruth G. Strickland 

School of Education 

Indiana University 

Bloomington, Indiana 


Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa 
June 19-30 

Department of Languages, Speech and Literature, lowa State 
Teachers College 

Dr. Sumner Ives and Dr. John Cowley 

Structural Linguistics in English Teaching 
Secondary (primarily) and elementary teachers 
Dr. John Cowley 

Department of Languages, Speech and Literature 
Iowa State Teachers College 

Cedar Falls, lowa 


Montana State University, Missoula, Montana 

June 12-23 

Montana State University campus 

John Frederick Nims 

The Study and Teaching of Poetry 

Experienced teachers in junior and senior high schools 
Dr. Agnes V. Boner 

Department of English 

Montana State University 

Missoula, Montana 


Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Oregon 
June 19-30 
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Humanities Department, Oregon College of Education 
Dr. Harold B. Allen 

Linguistics for the Classroom Teacher 

Secondary and elementary teachers and consultants 
Dr. Jane C. Dale, Chairman 

Humanities Department 

Oregon College of Education 

Monmouth, Oregon 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
July 3-21 

Heavilon Hall, Purdue University 

Dr. Russell Cosper 

The English Language 

Secondary and college teachers of English 
Dr. Russell Cosper 

Department of English 

Purdue University 

Lafayette, Indiana 


University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 

July 24-August 17 

College of Education, University of Georgia 

Dr. Mary J. Tingle 

Teaching English in the High School 

Junior and senior high school teachers of English 
Dr. Mary J. Tingle 

Department of Education 

of Georgia 

Athens, Georgia 


University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 

July 3-14 

University of Toledo campus 

Dr. Thomas H. Wetmore 

Applications of Linguistics to the Teaching of English 
Preparing and practicing elementary and secondary teachers 
Dr. Jerome W. Kloucek 

Assistant Dean 

University of Toledo 

Toledo 6, Ohio 


Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan 

June 26-August 4 

College of Education, Wayne State University 

Dr. William E. Hoth 

Problems, Issues, and Trends in Secondary English Language 
Arts Curriculum 

Junior and senior high school teachers of English, curriculum 
supervisors, English department heads 

Dr. William E. Hoth 

College of Education 

Wayne State University 

Detroit 2, Michigan 


Editorialette 


Now what do we expect of the colleges? This is a legitimate question for high 
school English teachers to suggest at this time when articulation is the watchword. 
The sword of articulation cuts both ways. 


High school teachers may reasonably demand two reforms of college English de- 
partments: (1) provision of competent teaching, especially at the freshman level; (2) 
provision of adequate education in preparation for high school teaching of English. 


Many college English professors are inspiring teachers. But there are many, also, 
who drone through an invariable lecture routine with no awareness of their ineptness 
as teachers. And there are those who consider attention to teaching as a reflection on 
scholarly character. Despite criticism by the colleges of lower-level instruction, the 
college freshman English course is the weak link in the entire chain of the curriculum. 
It is an irony that skillful high school teachers are preparing students for what goes on 
in certain freshman courses conducted by graduate assistants or junior professors who 
are waiting impatiently for more respectable assignments. 

That the English major in many institutions is an anachronism as a preparation for 
teaching is made clear in the recent NCTE report, The National Interest and the 
Teaching of English. One fact in the report: less than half the institutions require a 
course in writing of prospective teachers. 


It is salutary that college professors evaluate high school teaching. But it is im- 
portant that high school teachers be as active in appraising college practices. 


—DLB 


— From the Readers — 


To tHe Eprror: 

A compulsive reader, I find myself perusing everything in your esteemed journal 
including the ads. On the back cover of your March 1961 issue the Heath English 
handbooks are glowingly described as follows: “Here is an effective, logical presen- 
tation of the fundamental structure of English, together with a thorough coverage of 
usage and a complete program of composition. Thorough practice and testing is made 
possible by extensive practice material and diagnostic and mastery tests.” 

The italics is mine! 


—ABRAM PANNITCH 


Roger C. Sullivan High School 
Chicago, Illinois 
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To THe Eprtor: 


The article, “The Two Jobs of English Teachers,” presented in the March issue 
of the Journal was certainly a “morale booster” for this tired English teacher. The aims 
of an English program often become mauve without the moments of reflection afforded 
by stimulating articles. 


Many a good conversation has died when a new acquaintance discovered how I 
earned my wages. The cliché, usually uttered with a smirk and a twitter, “We have to 
watch our language now,” puts everyone on his guard and makes me feel like Emily 
Post in a trucker’s diner. The reluctance to speak normally in the presence of an English 
teacher is analogous to the problem in composition mentioned by Mr. Stocking. 


Many a good composition has died when its author discovered the manuscript 
bespeckled with a red bombast of corrections. These errors are noted line by line with 
little concern for the overview. In the student’s revision frequent circumlocutions are 
discovered, word substitution is frequently used to avoid error. Often the revision 
does not seem to have the original sparkle. The goal of standard English is most 
important, but the means should not be so harsh as to bind the young writer to only 
words and constructions that he is certain of. 


Teachers must realize with the linguists that writing is a poor substitute for speech. 
They can, after reading only a few sets of papers, draw the conclusion that students, 
particularly in the first years of secondary education, write as they speak. An under- 
standing of their speech community and the dialects of the social groups present is of 
great value in the diagnosis of what must be unlearned before standard usage can be 
achieved. 


Though it may not bespeak the conventional wisdom of our adjuncts in the lab 
or the gym, the premise that the “Mastery of composition is an indispensable ingredient 
of an educated man” is certainly noteworthy. Ore should not then be a conservative 
were he to advocate that our classrooms be filled with educated men, thus solving some- 
what the problems of composition. 


The point made concerning literature was most apt. While literature cannot be 
sent into space, nor in any great way influence the gross national product, it can lift 
man, the forgotten atom of this mid-century element, above the mere physical need 
and pleasures so demanding in our societies. Certainly literature has much competition 
in this world of hurried desperation. Much of this competition offers pleasure as a 
reward; why then should literature not offer intellectual pleasure as its reward? 


While, I am certain, pleasure from poetry or literature will not be measured in 
terms of sociological adjustment, to those who are willing and able to be directed it 
will be a profound introduction to human delight. 


—JosepH G. SimMeErs 


Ely Public Schools 
Ely, Minnesota 


Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH 
Florida State University 


For Special Attention 


THE NECKLACE OF KALI. By Robert Towers. Harcourt. 1960. 343 pp. 


$4.95. 


It is a rare and stimulating experience for 
readers of modern fiction to chance upon 
a novel of this calibre, one which may be 
said to represent American writing at its 
contemporary best. Not only are the me- 
pri aspects of structure, plot, character, 
and symbol handled with a mastery which 
has become all too uncommon recently, 
but the reader is greatly engaged by the 
profundity of the theme which is pre- 
sented, the problems and dilemmas which 
are revealed, and the sensitivity and intel- 
ligence of the solution which is offered. 

his novel is the work of a man who not 
only knows how to write but also has some- 
thing to say. 


Mr. Towers, who teaches English at 
Queens College, was American vice-consul 
in Calcutta during the violent last years of 
British dominion. There, during this tur- 
bulent period, he gathered the material 
and developed the theme of his novel. The 
seething of social, intellectual, religious, and 
economic turmoil in this formerly passive, 
permissive society emerges in his writing 
with great power and clarity, as does the 
sense of futility and everpresent death and 
eo The city itself is named for 

ali, the primordial goddess of destruction 
who, with her necklace of the skulls of her 
human victims, furnishes the thematic sym- 
bol. But the real theme of the novel is 
neither obscured nor removed from sub- 
stantial reality by relegation to symbolism; 
it is as real as life and destiny, as imme- 


diate as one’s own experience and fears, 
and as timeless as man himself. Mr. Towers 
believes that we all contain the seeds of 
our own destruction, that Kali exists 
whether she is real or not: that we 
perversely serve her and assist in our own 
destruction. He perceives this truth both 
on individual and national levels. 


India herself, on the verge, ironically, 
of both self-rule and partition, torn be- 
tween the gratifying fulfillment of eman- 
cipation and the wounding indignity of 
fragmentation, represents humanity com- 
ing to grips with itself, its o_o and 
a modern technological world. Gathered 
together within the vision of the reader 
is a microcosmic society of diplomats, 
government workers, organizational en- 
voys and private citizens who among them 
represent an amazingly comprehensive 
sampling of majority and minority view- 
points. In handling this difficult group of 
characters, Mr. Towers displays a remark- 
able gift of insight, delineation, and mo- 
tivation. As the novel progresses, each 
character emerges as an individual search- 
ing for something in the great grab-bag 
which India has been for centuries past, 
the desire of each being prescribed by his 
vested interest or the viewpoint he holds 
toward humanity. Thus Hindu and Moslem 
are at war, as are Democracy and Commu- 
nism, Master and Servant, Catholic and 
Protestant, Dominion and Self-Rule, East 
and West, Science and Religion, Big Busi- 
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ness and Unionism. But the fundamental 
fact that emerges is that each individual is 
also at war with himself; each is confronted 
with the specter of partition and frag- 
mentation, individually, as India is on a 
national scale. Each seeks a set of values 
which is permanently tenable, a realistic 
and satisfying perspective. But, like India, 
he is being carried by social, religious, and 
biological pressures as well as_ practical 
considerations ever further from the goals 
he really wants, to the extent that he has 
difficulty in perceiving any real connec- 
tion between his actual life and his in- 
dividual will. This is brought home to the 
complex Westerner when he arrives in 
primitive, fundamental India, where there 
is no cushion between the act and the 
consequence, the illusion and the reality; 
it is brought home to the Indian masses, 
who for the first time have the oppor- 
tunity to emerge whole and free into a 
modern world and _ simultaneously the 
necessity, in the midst of their poverty, 
filth, and ignorance, of deciding how to 
accomplish the transition. 


Caught up in this chaos and elemental 


conflict, the well-fed, well-educated, and 
very naive Americans seem to be “just 
children.” In spite of their education, they 
are more ignorant of spiritual values than 
the Indian masses; in spite of their vaunted 
humanity, they are either complacent to 
the general misery around them or they 
smother their responsibility in sensual 
pleasure. But all, particularly three upon 
whom our attention is focused, are des- 
perately searching for inner peace. Lovely 
Julia is afraid to love; she cannot give of 
herself for fear of being insufficiently loved 
in return: she needs to develop the ability 
to love without desiring to control the 
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object of her love. The depraved Philip, 
who can love only his own image, finds 
that this love turns to loathing and seeks 
first salvation and then annihilation, both 
of which are aspects of self-concern: he 
needs to develop the ability to get con- 
sciously outside himself, to learn to accept 
others as worthy of consideration and 
respect. Good, thoughtful John loves too 
freely and monaanae in an excess of 
effort to discover a fundamental and lasting 
attachment; he finds it, and under a mo- 
mentary compulsion destroys it in the most 
meaningless way: he needs to learn the 
real value of other persons, to cherish them 
as sensitive, spiritual entities. All are 
thwarted in their aims by their failure to 
master their inordinate consciousness of 
self, their inability to form an image of 
another as an integral being, their total lack 
of empathy, which is the foundation of 
love. 


Mr. Towers, expanding the microcosm, 
sees the same relationship existing between 
groups and nations. Just as this empathy 
would solve individual problems, he be- 
lieves that it would also solve many of the 
national and international problems making 
up the modern social dilemma. He ad- 
vocates both for individuals and masses 
a practical but benevolent brotherhood of 
man, a “spiritual utilitarianism,” which 
involves a recognition of the value, in- 
tegrity, and individuality of others and 
their rights as human beings, a genuine 
concern and empathy untainted by either 
selfish aims or do-goodism. If America 
can offer India a much-needed technology, 
perhaps mystic India can teach America 
the lesson of ultimate fulfillment, the 
meaning of love. 

—Harpin GoopMan 


Selected Fare 


Fiction 


THE ICE IN THE BEDROOM. By P. G. 
Wodehouse. Simon and Schuster. 1961. 
246 pp. $3.75. 

The delightful adventures in romance 
and business of the highly improbable, 


Beerbohmian hero, Frederick Fotheringay 
Widgeon, are set in contemporary London, 
but the incomparable style and humor are 
classic, vintage Wodehouse. This satiric 
confection compounded of ludicrously 
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disproportionate character, situation, and 
attitude makes some of the best light read- 
ing from either side of the Atlantic. 


STORY FOR ICARUS. By Ernst 
Schnabel. Harcourt. 1960. 313 pp. $4.75. 


‘This new German novel is a meaningful 
experience for the reader for a variety of 
reasons, but the impact of its main theme 
takes precedence over all others. On the 
surface, this is the highly successful re- 
telling of the Daedalus myth, humanized 
and projected into the reader’s own expe- 
rience. It is also the story of the passionate 
search for identity which has been common 
to all mankind, both ancient and modern. 
Thus it involves the reader directly with 
humanity and holds up a mirror to reflect 
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the condition of mankind, who does not 
know whether the labyrinth which is his 
home is a prison or a refuge. 


THE DEAN’S WATCH. By Elizabeth 
Goudge. Coward-McCann. 1960. 383 pp. 
$4.95. 

This is the story of the power of a 
really selfless love to transform and to 
redeem all that is touched by it. The 
theme is edifying, but the novel is not 
merely inspirational; it is also a work of 
art. Miss Goudge evokes in sharp detail 
the people and the spirit of the medieval 
cathedral town of Ely during the mid- 
nineteenth century with a deftness and 
clarity that is reminiscent of Jane Austen. 


Nonfiction 


WALT WHITMAN’S CIVIL WAR. 
Edited by Walter Lowenfels. Knopf. 1960. 
333 pp. $5.00. 


Whitman’s unfulfilled wish to publish a 
book on the Civil War has been carried 
out, a hundred years later. From note- 
books, newspaper dispatches, letters, pub- 
lished and unpublished works comes 
Whitman’s own record of the war in his 
own words. “The First Collection in One 
Volume of the Poet’s Magnificent Prose 
Writings on His Eyewitness Experiences 
in the Civil War.” 


THE AUTHENTIC MOTHER GOOSE 
FAIRY TALES AND NURSERY 
RHYMES. By Jacques Barchilon and 
Henry Pettit. Alan Swallow. 1960. 289 pp. 
$3.75. 

A scholarly introduction traces the his- 
tory of fairy tales and rhymes. The text 
consists of the reproduction of unique 
copies of early editions of Mother Goose’s 
Tales (text of the 1729 Perrault Transla- 
tion) and Mother Goose’s Melody (text 
of the 1791 London Edition). The repro- 
duction of each is made from photostats; 
the illustrations of the winsome eighteenth 
century originals are included in the 
reproductions. 


JACOBEAN THEATRE: Stratford-upon- 
Avon Studies I. 253 pp. $7.50; and ELIZ- 
ABETHAN POETRY:  Stratford-upon- 


Avon Studies II. St. Martin’s Press. 1961. 
224 pp. $7.50. 


This new series of critical volumes, 
edited by the Shakespeare Institute, is 
designed to present comprehensive, stim- 
ulating, and authoritative accounts of the 
title subjects, which will be selected from 
literary and dramatic fields of major 
interest. Each of the first two volumes 
contains ten essays especially commissioned 
by the institute and selected from among 
outstanding poets, scholars, and dramatists 
who are authorities on specialized aspects 
of the material. Each volume also repre- 
sents the first major body of new criticism 
which has appeared in many years in these 
important fields. These volumes, and prob- 
ably the entire series, will be indispensable 
to teachers and students of English 
Renaissance literature. 


LAST PERIODS OF SHAKESPEARE, 
RACINE, IBSEN. By Kenneth Muir. 
Wayne State University Press. 1961. 126 
pp. $4.50. 

An interesting inquiry into the qualities 
of the plays of the “last periods” that 
distinguish them from other plays. Al- 
thovgh not greater as works of art, not 
greater in dramatic power, without them 
“we should have been left feeling that their 
work had been interrupted rather than 
completed.” 
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rofessional Books and JPamphlets 


PERSPECTIVES ON ENGLISH-Essays 
to Honor W. Wilbur Hatfield. Edited by 
Robert C. Pooley. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. 1961. viii + 328 pp. $4.00 (Council 
member’s price, $2.75). 

Perspectives on English might appro- 
priately be called a book of presidents, for 
its authors are twenty-one former presi- 
dents of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, from C. C. Fries, president in 
1927-1928, to Joseph Mersand, president in 
1958-59, when the volume was compiled. 
Thus one may read herein significant state- 
ments by those teachers of English chosen 
throughout the years to lead the National 
Council. 

These statements are essays to honor the 
foremost leader of the Council, W. Wilbur 
Hatfield, who for thirty-three years guided 
its destinies as secretary and treasurer. His 
has been a unique record which caused 
Robert C. Pooley, editor of Perspectives on 
English, to begin his introductory tribute 
to Wilbur Hatfield with these words: “Not 
often does one man encompass in his life- 
time the foundation, the development, and 
the flowering of a professional organization 
of teachers.” 

Though one may discern some related 
thoughts from essay to essay, each essay is 
a separate entity and was intended so to be. 
Indeed each author selected his own topic 
and expressed his views on that topic with- 
out any obligation to nor restriction by 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. The reader will find it profitable, 
therefore, not only to use the volume as a 
whole but also to partake of the thoughts 
of any one of these Council leaders through 
a single essay. 

Nine essays clearly deal with the reading- 
literature phase of English. The book starts 
at the elementary school level as Helen K. 
Mackintosh (“Let Them All Read”) de- 
scribes ways literature has been used with 
children and emphasizes procedures and re- 
sources. Marion C. Sheridan (“The Teach- 
ing of Literature in Secondary Schools”) 
establishes purposes for literature in the 
high school and suggests methods and con- 
tent for bringing the student into a true 
“literary experience.” Thomas Clark Pol- 
lock (“Shall They Inherit the Realms of 


Gold?”) directs attention to the problem of 
determining scope and sequence in present- 
ing to students the literary heritage. Lennox 
Grey (“Cultivating Literary Audiences”) 
thinks of literature, both old and new, as 
intended for many audiences, overlapping 
though they may be, all parts of “the audi- 
ence we would like to cultivate.” 

Dora V. Smith (“Developing a Love of 
Good Reading”) stresses the role of individ- 
ual interests, abilities, and development in 
making young people avid readers. She also 
mentions in this relationship title after title 
of books and other literary selections, both 
new and old. Paul Farmer (“On Reading 
Literature”) and John J. DeBoer (“The 
Concept of Creativity in Reading”) treat 
different aspects of the process that is the 
adequate reading of literature. Joseph Mer- 
sand (“The Teaching of Literature in 
American High Schools, 1865-1900”) traces 
the history of the teaching of literature 
during the second half of the nineteenth 
century as to textbooks and materials, con- 
tent, method, movements, and reports of 
committees and commissions. 

Two essays deal with speaking and lis- 
tening. Harold A. Anderson (“Teaching 
the Art of Listening”) reviews the status 
of listening as one of the four language 
arts and its place in the classroom. Harlen 
M. Adams (“Speak the Speech!”) suggests 
specific classroom procedures for public 
speaking as a phase of oral communication 
and for the oral interpretation of literature, 
especially poetry. 

Two essays have topics from the compo- 
sition-language phase of English. For col- 
lege freshman English Porter G. Perrin 
(“Freshman Composition and Rhetoric”) 
urges a “courageous re-emphasis” by or- 
ganizing the course “conspicuously” on 
rhetorical principles. C. C. Fries (“Lin- 
guistic Science and the Teaching of 
English”) draws the linguist’s distinction 
between the “old” grammar and the “new” 
grammar (structural linguistics), viewing 
the latter as “description for the sake of 
prediction rather than analysis for the sake 
of classification.” 

The other five essays may be grouped 
merely because they are related only in 
a general way to each other or to the other 
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essays in the volume. Stella S. Center (“The 
Hazards of Semiliteracy”) presents data on 
the illiterate, the semiliterate, and the lit- 
erate and identifies reasons and principles 
for reaching a higher degree of literacy. 
Luella B. Cook (“The Search for Stand- 
ards”) asks recognition in educational pro- 
grams for both the concept of growth and 
development and the concept of achieve- 
ment and points out that clarification of the 
issue of standards would automatically solve 
many other problems. Mark A. Neville 
(“Custom Serves for Reason”) believes that 
the teaching of English should not be or- 
ganized in the customary way and that 
reason would dictate other practices, which 
he describes. Helene W. Hartley (“The 
Continuing Education of the Teacher of 
English”) delineates the need for in-service 
training of the teacher of English and pro- 
poses individual programs of planned, 
independent study. Brice Harris (“The 
Pedant and Some Other Characters in His 
Profession”) concludes the series of essays 
with an altogether delightful satirical piece 
presenting the “characters” among English 
faculty members. 


A prologue precedes the essays—a moving 
poem, “The Common Bond’—in which 
Ruth Mary Weeks hails the English lan- 
guage as “man’s noblest tongue” and the 
“new common bond of man to man—the 
language of the world!” In an epilogue— 
“The English Teacher”—Lou LaBrant closes 
Perspectives on English with these words: 
“And he continues without regretting his 
choice—the choice to become a teacher of 
English.” 


Perspectives on English is clearly not the 
usual sort of professional book. It does not 
delve into the field of the teaching of 
English in an ordered or balanced way. As 
indicated above, much more attention is 
devoted to reading and literature than to 
other phases, but even this area does not 
receive an organized treatment; yet there 
is no intent that the book should do any- 
thing more than to bring to Council mem- 
bers and other readers the views of many 
of those who have led the organization in 
the company of W. Wilbur Hatfield. Note 
that each title page presents the name of 
the author before the title of the essay, 
just the reverse of the usual order. At- 
tention is on these authors—these Council 
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presidents—and the reader will be satisfied 
to have their views, their perspectives. He 
will not expect an organized treatment, 
neither will he expect intentional agree- 
ment where authors have chosen similar 
subjects. Always, though, he will encounter 
challenging ideas, often on controversial 
matters and sometimes in the form of a 
novel proposal. Perspectives on English is 
a group of memorable essays—readable, use- 
ful, and varied. It is indeed a fitting tribute 
to W. Wilbur Hatfield. 

—Ricuarp A. MEapE 
University of Virginia 


ENGLISH IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL. By Edwin H. Sauer. Holt, Rine- 
hart, and Winston. 1961. 242 pp. $4.00. 


Basically, this book is limited to two 
main parts: a discussion of the “science” of 
language, in which written composition is 
central, and a discussion of the “art” of 
language, in which literature is emphasized. 

In the first part, chapters are devoted to 
“Good” English, traditional grammar, struc- 
tural linguistics, semantics, and rhetoric, in 
addition to a practical program in writing. 
In the second part, chapters are devoted to 
the teaching of fiction, poetry, drama, the 
essay and biography, as well as to the lit- 
erature program as a whole. The book is 
concluded with a chapter about teaching 
the gifted and one entitled “The Profession 
and the Future.” 

Teachers who are seeking ideas for the 
teaching of speaking and listening will be 
disappointed, for there is no mention of 
these two language arts. Neither does the 
section devoted to literature give any space 
to the teaching of reading in the high 
school English class. As one reads the book, 
he soon discovers that the subject “English” 
follows the traditional organization in 
which grammar and composition total about 
one-half of the course and literature the 
other. 

Yet, the author says in the Preface, “I 
have made an effort to see the many activ- 
ities in English as one subject—that is, I 
insist on the interrelatedness of its parts.” 
While it is true that grammar is related to 
writing, only minor mention is made of 
punctuation and spelling, and few sugges- 
tions are given for the teaching of these 
items. Building vocabulary as part of the 
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writing process is hardly mentioned at all. 
Those who believe that “interrelatedness” 
means teaching by a unit approach, in which 
all four of the language arts are included, 
will soon discover that this type of inter- 
relationship is neither mentioned nor il- 
lustrated. 

The chapter devoted to the teaching of, 
writing is unquestionably the strongest and 
most rewarding. Here the reader will find 
many practical suggestions and teachable 
ideas. The suggested program for the senior 
high school is presented in considerable 
detail although many high school teachers 
will have difficulty in following it except 
in classes of above-average ability. The sug- 
gested program for teaching writing in the 
junior high school is so brief that one feels 
that the title of this book should have in- 
cluded the words “senior high school” 
instead of “secondary school.” In most parts 
of the book, the junior high school teacher 
will find little that she can use in the class- 
room. 

The book has a scholarly quality and 
tone. Many readers will find that the dis- 
cussion of various topics and the mention 
of sources of additional information, such 
as those on the history of the English lan- 
guage and structural linguistics, are gen- 
uinely helpful. Unfortunately, these are the 
only instances in which sources are given, 
and the conscientious teacher will want 
lists of books so that additional reading can 
be done in more than two of the areas 
discussed. No mention is made of how the 
principles of structural linguistics can be 
applied in the classroom to produce more 
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effective speakers and writers. Practical 
applications seem to be secondary to the 
objective of supplying the reader with 
scholarly background information. 

The section in which literature is dis- 
cussed contains selections which most 
teachers would rate as “difficult.” None but 
above-average students will be able to read 
them effectively without considerable 
“spoon-feeding” from the teacher. In the 
chapter on the drama, the one-act play 
isn’t even discussed, and the statement is 
made that Shakespearean drama will be 
studied in the ninth grade or before. The 
suggestion is also made that “getting ready” 
to read Shakespeare will involve a histori- 
cal study of Greek and Roman drama. The 
entire area of “literature for the adolescent” 
is ignored, and the selected reading list for 
high school English classes is, admittedly, 
and adult reading list. 

There are several weaknesses in the book 
which some readers will find annoying. 
The index is so brief that locating specific 
information is quite difficult. Footnotes are 
not used as an aid to the reader who wishes 
to examine the context in which a partic- 
ular quotation appeared. Some readers may 
be annoyed by the frequent use of the 
personal pronoun “I.” 

This book will better serve the experi- 
enced teacher than the teacher in training. 
It is not complete enough to fill the mission 
for the latter, and it may mislead those 
who do not have classroom experience to 
serve as a leavening influence. 

—Oscar M. Haucu 


University of Kansas 


SUMMER SEMINAR DIRECTOR 


The director of the London Seminar on Contemporary Writing in Britain for 
the NCTE summer study tours will be John Gross, former Chief Editor of Gollancz, 
Publishers, former Harkness Fellow at Princeton, presently lecturer in English liter- 
ature at Queen Mary College, University of London, and regular contributor to the 
London Times Literary Supplement. Mr. Gross will be responsible for organizing the 
seminar and inviting British writers to participate in the series of meetings. 
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Edited by 


STANLEY B. KEGLER 
University of Minnesota 


and 


STEPHEN DUNNING 
Duke University 


Literature for the Adolescent: 1960 


A review of representative junior books 
published in 1960 provides the basis for 
three generalizations: 


(1) books written for adolescents are im- 
proving in quality 


Books of acceptable quality have largely 
replaced poorly written and mediocre 
books since, in the late thirties, a pride of 
publishing lions turned entire departments 
to the task of creating a literature for the 
adolescent audience. Once the hunger for 
a literature of one’s own was partially sat- 
isfied through the adolescent’s discovery 
of John R. Tunis and Emma Bugbee, 
Howard Brier and Helen Dore Boylston, 
various forms of competition produced 
significant changes in many publishers’ 
books. An over-all improvement in quality 
of writing and in general literary verisi- 
militude stems directly from publishers’ 
efforts to upgrade their products. 

The Houghton Mifflin North Star series, 
typically focusing upon exciting true ad- 
venture and upon colorful figures in Ameri- 
ca’s past, offers a convenient example of 
the general effort to improve the quality of 
books for adolescents. The authors in the 
series include Paul I. Wellman, Mary Ellen 
Chase, Ralph Moody, Emily Hahn, Anya 
Seton, James Ramsey Ullman, Andre 
Maurois, and F. Van Wyck Mason. A sec- 
ond indication of improvement may be in- 
ferred from another publisher’s confidence 
that one of his most prolific writers has been 
asked to slow her pace of production—in 
short, to write more carefully and to re- 
write more frequently. 

Librarians and teachers who are stocking 
library shelves and filling classroom libraries 


with literature written for adolescents are 
tending to shy away from the books which 
do nothing more than meet obvious interests 
of adolescent readers. Moreover, the influ- 
ence of the paperback and hardback book 
clubs has been important. The success of a 
given title sometimes depends upon its sale 
through these clubs, and club editors are 
becoming increasingly hard to _ please. 
(More accurately, probably, the editors 
simply have more books of better quality 
from which they can choose.) 

(2) new authors, new publishers, and 
new plot and subject concerns add 
bulk and breadth to the junior books 
stockpile 


It is apparent to everyone who deals with 
young people and books that the bombard- 
ment of books is coming from many new 
directions. More and more of the estab- 
lished publishers are getting into the junior 
books field; many new publishers (of whom 
several devote themselves exclusively to 
books for children and adolescents) intend 
to capitalize upon what is obviously a lucra- 
tive market. Scholastic’s Teen Age Book 
Club continues to grow even though its 
parent organization has established two new 
book clubs which should ostensibly siphon 
off readers from the upper and lower age 
limits to which TAB addresses itself. The 
stream of series novels, some of question- 
able value, continues to swell. But however 
prolific the writers of super-boy, super-girl 
epics, the important impact comes from 
publishers aware of school-related develop- 
ments. 
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(3) subject concerns of junior books 
tend to gravitate toward curriculum 
concerns 


All of the genres of literature for adoles- 
cents reflect an awareness of what is going 
on in the schools. Each of the major sub- 
ject areas, including foreign languages, is 
represented by titles which might illuminate 
that subject. There are, probably, more 
failures than successes among the books 
demonstrating this tendency, but the sci- 
ences and the social studies have certainly 
benefitted. Fiction, biography, and factual 
narrative concerning scientific subjects 
comprehend everything from the atom to 
the moon; few areas of the globe have been 
ignored in the effort to make history and 
geography dazzlingly attractive. 

In the English classroom, teachers are 
finding additional uses for the new litera- 
ture, especially in the extensive reading 
program (which broadens the base of in- 
class concerns) and in the outside reading 
program (which realistically accommodates 
individual tastes and individual abilities). 
Experimentation is under way which will 
help determine whether some of the best 
literature written for adolescents provides 
the “practice in reading literature” which 
its apologists claim. Specifically, one experi- 
ment has been devised to determine wheth- 
er an intensive reading of Annixter’s 
Swiftwater provides a better background 
for the reading of Steinbeck’s The Pearl 
than does Silas Marner. 


Certainly English teachers are currently 


accepting book reports on titles which, ten’ 


years ago, had not yet seen print. And the 
variety of subject concerns, despite an oc- 
casional explosion of books on the interest- 
' of-the-moment (hot rodding, skin diving, 
airline hostessing, et al.), spreads inexorably 
to subject areas of which teachers must 
approve. Here the publishing of nonfiction 
is especially noteworthy. A sampling of 
these varied subject concerns is reflected 
in the annotations which follow. 


There is, then, some basis for optimism 
concerning the quality of the books for 
adolescents which riot from the presses. 
Last year at this time G. Robert Carlsen 
annotated approximately one fifth of the 
five hundred books sent him for review. 
The deluge has continued; this year your 
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editors have examined some eighty titles in 
a six-month period. Space limitations pre- 
clude mention of all of the titles. Those de- 
serving some special mention are annotated 
below. 


Burchard, Peter. JED (The Story of a Yan- 
kee Soldier and a Southern Boy). Illus. 
by the author. Coward-McCann. 1960. 
$3.00. 


The story is simple and moving, the 
prose warm and vivid. Many junior high 
school students will find sixteen-year-old 
Jed as appealing a character as they have 
met. The young Yankee soldier finds a 
young Rebel in need of help. In delivering 
the lad to his family, Jed gets involved 
in the problem of helpless humans 
threatened by the impersonal war about 
them. Interesting, honest characters; at- 
tractively illustrated by the author. So-so 
plot. 


Colman, Hilda. THE BEST WEDDING 
DRESS. Morrow. 1960. $2.95. 


Sarah must face reality as her idea of 
marriage produces only indecisions and 
conflict. Provoking questions are posed, 
but not deeply pursued. Will interest girls. 


Daugherty, James. WILLIAM BLAKE. 

Viking. $4.00. 

The vision and imagination of Blake’s 
life is ably expressed in this high school 
biography. The book is short (only 128 
pages of text), yet many aspects of Blake’s 
life are described: poet, artist, craftsman, 
prophet. Nothing is covered in depth, but 
the book is a good introduction to Blake. 
The text is supplemented by notes and 
illustrations for the Book of Job, one of 
Blake’s major accomplishments. 


Musgrave, Florence. SARAH HASTINGS. 

Hastings House. 1960. 

Compelling story ofja minister’s daughter 
in a small West Virginia community during 
World War I. Junior high girls will ap- 
preciate Sarah’s attempt to be herself, up- 
hold family-instilled values, and yet get 
along in her new situation. 


Aldrich, Richard S$. GERTRUDE LAW- 
RENCE AS MRS. A. Globe. 1961. $2.25. 


A school edition of Richard Stoddard 
Aldrich’s biography of his wife, interna- 
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tionally loved actress Gertrude Lawrence. 
Readers see the colorful “Mrs. A” in her 
roles as a glamorous actress and devoted 
wife, as she and Mr. A work to make a 
go of their marriage. The Aldriches mingle 
with well-known writers, actors, and other 
celebrities. 


Bonham, Frank. BURMA RIFLES (A 
Story of Merrill’s Marauders). Crowell. 
1960. $2.95. 

Nisei Jerry Harada finds his loyalty 
suspect after Japan bombs Pearl Harbor. 
Japanese Americans are soon placed in re- 
location camps. Volunteering for Army 
language school, Jerry is moved to the 
Pacific theater, where combat gives him 
a chance to prove his loyalty to America. 
He does so in heroic fashion. 

This action-packed war story with its 
admirable, yet credible, hero is a tribute 
to the Nisei who helped win the war in the 
Pacific. Taut and exciting, the story will 
be fine reading for high school boys. 


Hale, Edward Everett. THE MAN 
WITHOUT A COUNTRY. Franklin 
Watts. 1960. $1.95. 

This “First Book” edition of Hale’s 
tale has been beautifully executed. Van 
Wyck Brooks’ introduction provides a 
simple, thoughtfully-written summary of 
Hale’s life. Wonderful illustrations by 
Leonard Everett Fischer lend meaning and 
poignancy to the story. Well worth adding 
to the school or classroom library. 


Steelman, Robert. CALL OF THE 
ARCTIC. Coward-McCann. $5.00. 


This is a somewhat fictionalized account 
of three Arctic expeditions led by Charles 
Francis Hall. The fictional quality comes 
through the character of Adam Burritt, 
a character created by the author to unify 
the three expeditions. 

The major interest of the book is the 
personality of Charles Hall. He was an 
amateur explorer, but his expeditions were 
remarkable undertakings for the years 
1860-1871. The first two expeditions were 
looked upon as ridiculous; however, the 
importance of the geographical informa- 
tion gathered was recognized and the third 
expedition was government-sponsored. 

The subject matter is intriguing and the 
personality of Hall is quite at defined. 
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Adolescents will empathize with the hero 
and will enjoy the adventure. 


Rasmussen, A. H. SEA FEVER. Hastings. 
1960. $2.50. 


The exigencies of a seaman’s life as 
lived by a fifteen-year-old boy prove 
exciting and, at times, barely credulous 
reading. Should be a part of the best in 
sea lore. 


Clayton, Barbara. DECISION FOR 
SALLY. Funk and Wagnalls. 1960. $2.95. 
The title of this junior novel leaves 

nothing much to the imagination. Sally 

Hastings, queen bee in her home town, 

tackles New York City and professional 

dancing. She discovers that other queen 
bees have a big head start in the dancing 
business, so she moves into the field of 
dress design. The problem is resolved, 
the future full of promise. Junior high 
school girls will enjoy the side of New 

York which is romanticized here. And, of 

course, there is a romance that makes life 

seem worth living. 


Browne, C. A. and Heaps, Willard A. THE 
STORY OF OUR NATIONAL BAL- 
LADS. Crowell. 1960. $3.00. 

Willard Heaps has revised Browne’s 
book, first copyrighted in 1919. This volume 
deals with the backgrounds to and the 
circumstances which lie behind our na- 
tional songs. Dealing with ballads dating 
back as far as the Revolutionary War, the 
book offers an interesting context for such 
diverse songs as “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” “Home, Sweet Home,” and the 
U. S. Air Force service song. History 
rather than literature, readably presented. 
Useful up through the high school years. 


Parker, Elinor. 100 MORE STORY 
POEMS. Illus. by Peter Spier. Crowell. 
1960. $3.95. 

A follow-up volume to 100 Story Poems, 
this collection deserves consideration for 
school and classroom libraries. Eight sec- 
tions (i.e. “Battles Long Ago” and “Fan- 
tasy and Enchantment”) offer a convenient 
means for exploring groups of poems deal- 
ing with similar subjects. 

Useful up into the high school grades, 
the volume focuses on narrative poetry. 


Both well-known and little-known poets 
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are represented. Students will especially 
enjoy some of the humorous verse (Saxe’s 
“Pyramus and Thisbe,” Hillaire Belloc, W. 
S. Gilbert). Uneven in quality and dif- 
ficulty of verse. 


Beckhard, Arthur J. and Crane, William D. 
CANCER, COCAINE AND COUR- 
AGE (The Story of Dr. William 
Halsted). Messner. 1960. $2.95. 

Halsted’s life story, as highlighted by 
the authors, has everything for the young 
reader: Will’s early curiosity in anatomy 
(which shocks his father); pranks and 
problems during school days; athletics; the 
struggle against infection and unsanitary 
techniques in surgery; unwitting drug ad- 
diction; romance; devoted service to prin- 
ciple; and ultimate success. 

This fictionalized biography is short and 
readable. The conversations, sometimes 


unlikely and surely overdone, will keep 
the early adolescent interested as he fol- 
lows the incident-packed story. 


Baner, Skulda Vanadis. FIRST PARTING. 
Longmans, Green. 1960. $3.25. 


Anna Magnuson, a new teacher in Clay, 
North Dakota’s one-room _ schoolhouse, 
learns of suffering and love on the prairies. 
Miss Baner has drawn a powerful picture 
of prairie life, in turns exciting, painful, 
and simple. A fine book that high school 
girls especially will appreciate. 


Kestner, Jack. FIRE TOWER. Funk and 
Wagnalls. 1960. $2.95. 


Kestner’s rousing adventure tale will 
appeal to a variety of tastes. Fire Tower 
features an attractive sixteen-year-old hero 
(manning the fire tower as he recuperates 
from a serious illness), authentic fire tower 
lore, an escaped convict (who, despite 
excursions into kidnapping, dynamiting, 
theft, assault, ad infinitum, turns out to be 
a good sort), and an improbable eight- 
year-old girl accompanied, invariably, by 
her ginger cat. 

Surely too melodramatic, the novel is 
nonetheless appealing. Kestner uses a variety 
of structural devices (flashback, intro- 
spection, juxtaposition) and presents ad- 
equate characters who speak adequate 
dialogue. Readers through the early high 
school years will thrill to the action and 
little care that things work out too neatly. 
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Dixon, Marjorie. THE FORBIDDEN 
ISLAND. Illus. by Richard Kennedy. 
Criterion Books. 1960. $3.50. 


On Thunder Island off the coast of Ire- 
land, Lindsay McDonnell finds mystery 
and adventure with an ancient race. The 
author weaves into her tale colorful warp 
of ancient customs, beliefs, and moods of 
a people on the sea. 

Junior high girls should be intrigued by 
the mystery as well as the air of fantasy 
in this story. 


Garagiola, Joe. BASEBALL IS A FUNNY 
GAME. Lippincott. $2.95. 


This book is a string of anecdotes, rather 
loosely organized, illustrating the funniness 
of the men and some of the women con- 
nected with baseball. Joe Garagiola is a 
former major-league catcher, a personal 
friend of many baseball men, and presently 
a radio and TV sports commentator. 

The book is not literary but it is literate. 
Baseball fans will recognize many of the 
stories, and young baseball fans will find 
the book entertaining. 


Miller, Helen Markley. SKI FAST, SKI 
LONG. Doubleday. 1960. $2.95. 


Interesting chiefly because of its subject 
matter (cross-country skiing), Méiller’s 
book features a true-blue hero and an in- 
sidious student-villain. Except for a becom- 
ing naivete and a temporary inability to do 
A work in Freshman composition, hero 
Dave Grant is flawless. He gains self- 
confidence, finds a girl, and earns a place 
on the squad in his freshman year at 
Mountain State; none of these victories 
is ever in question. As for girls? “Dave was 
not much interested in girls, but this one 
looked different.” Good detail about ski- 
ing. Grades seven through ten. 


Burnford, Sheila) THE INCREDIBLE 
JOURNEY (A Tale of Three Animals). 
Illus. by Carl Burger. Little, Brown. 1960. 
$3.75. 


A weird complex of unlikely human 
events catapults three pets—a Labrador 
retriever, a bull terrier, and a Siamese cat 
—into the wilderness of Northwestern 
Ontario. The three animals, believing them- 
selves abandoned, set out on a 250-mile 
trip home. Guided by instinct, banded 
together by loyalty and common purpose, 
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the three pets survive hunger, wild animals, 
and exposure to the elements. 

As they travel, the three animals touch 
the lives of various humans: Indians, a 
farmer and his wife, a little girl, a childlike 
hermit. This off-beat story will fascinate 
some junior high animal lovers. The an- 
imal characters are memorable. Although 
weak structurally, the book has charm and 
action aplenty. 


Walters, Hugh. FIRST ON THE MOON. 

Criterion. 1960. $3.50. 

Science fiction for younger fans, Wal- 
ters’ book focuses attention on the Russian- 
Western powers’ battle to be first on the 
moon. Project Columbus, staffed by sci- 
entists from the Western powers, gets 
its rocket moonward several hours after 
the Russians’ rocket blasts off. Both rockets 
land on the moon. The rockets’ occupants, 
Serge Smyslov and Chris Godfrey, con- 
front each other, rivals representing hostile 
powers. 

Walters gives the reader parallel 
glimpses into the activities of the two 
scientific teams. This structural device 


makes exciting reading. Ultimately, of 
course, “the good guys” prove themselves 
to humanity. Serge and Chris return to 
earth in the Russian rocket, heralding a 
new age of peaceful cooperation. 


Lewis, Hilda. HERE COMES HARRY. 
Criterion Books. 1960. $3.50. 


The title refers to Henry VI of England, 
and the book is a fictionalized account of 
his early years—from birth to marriage. 
It is told from the point of view of the 
goldsmith friend of the young king. 

Packed with intrigue, romance, and ad- 
venture. Adolescents are likely to identify 
with the goldsmith as he overcomes pov- 
erty, maliciousness, self-doubt to 
triumph in the end. One objection is that 
the author has too many plots going for 
one book. All are tied together a bit too 
conspicuously in a  not-too-satisfactory 
ending. 


Weiser, William. THE SPACE GUIDE- 
BOOK. Coward-McCann. 1960. $4.75. 
Through questions and answers in non- 

technical language, Mr. Weiser writes 

about man and space for the non-scientific 
reader. Some history, theories about our 
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universe, and basic facts represent the text. 
Included are a bibliography and index. 
Eight pages of photographs in the middle 
of the book add little value to the text. 

The book will be useful to high school 
students as a starting point for knowledge 
of space. 


Oughton, Frederick. THE ACES. Putnam. 

1960. $4.95. 

Oughton’s account of the Flying Aces 
of World War I is memorable on at 
least two accounts: the total pattern of 
warfare in the skies is excitingly recon- 
structed; and some of the leading aces 
(including, of course, Richthofen and 
Rickenbacker) are impartially and inter- 
estingly presented. The author interrupts 
his separate narratives with passages from 
the fliers’ letters and diaries. The book, 
thoroughly researched, contains an excel- 
lent bibliography. For high school students 
who enjoy a wealth of technical informa- 
tion, The Aces might be recommended 
reading. This is not a book that needs 
to be read from cover to cover; some 
single chapters are themselves worth in- 
vestigation. Cleanly written, sometimes 
“textbookish” in tone. 


Forsee, AylesanA WOMEN WHO REACH- 
ED FOR TOMORROW. Macrae Smith. 
1960. $2.95. 

Short biographies of eight notable 
women who have made a mark on their 
times. Containing the usual kinds of 
biographies about an actress, an athlete, 
a scientist, and a musician, this collection 
moves to a different, higher plateau of 
samplers by the inclusion of biographies 
of a public official, a teacher, and a li- 
brarian. Chiefly valuable as a sampler, 
the individual biographies are so executed 
that the reader catches a bit of the flavor 
of the subjects’ lives. Probably a girls-only 
book. 


Voight, Virginia Frances. THE MISSING 
$10,000 BILL. Funk and Wagnialls. 1960. 
$2.95. 


No outstanding book, this, but a clear 
step up for the junior high school reader 
who is still enjoying Nancy Drew. (The 
heroine, fifteen-year-old Jill Tinker, even 
has to make beds and succumb to baby- 
sitting responsibilities!) There are, too, some 
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unique plot elements: Jill is completely de- 
ceived by the dashing villain of the piece; 
the entire plot moves forward with fewer- 
than-ordinary interruptions. An occasional 
conversation which is both sprightly and 
believable, several characters who come off 
with some dimension, and some plot el- 
ements which avoid the hackneyed make 
this an appropriate assignment for the 
trash-series fan. 


Wibberly, Leonard. THE HANDS OF 
CORMAC JOYCE. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1960. $2.95. 


His father’s strong, purposeful hands 
are the symbol of all that matters to Jackie 
Joyce, the sensitive adolescent hero of this 
story. At the critical moment, Jackie’s hopes 
for strength are fulfilled, and this makes 
survival possible. 

The self-doubts of adolescence are real- 
istically portrayed; adolescents who are 
good readers will be able to see themselves 
reflected in this excellent novel which 
ends far too quickly. 


Vandiver, Frank. JUBAL’S RAID. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 1960. $4.95. 


In a year when we can expect many 
“new” Civil War books, it may be of 
value to accept Otto Eisenschiml’s advice 
and ask of all such: “Any new informa- 
tion?” Jubal’s Raid is a story that does 
indeed contain a good deal of new informa- 
tion about a little-known but highly 
important event. Lee’s order to march on 
Washington starts Jubal Early, the colorful 
Confederate general, on one of the most 
interesting campaigns of the War Between 
the States. Historically-minded senior high 
students will be interested, and the ranks 
of Civil War buffs will be amazed that the 
story has not been told before—at least not 
this well. 


Lunt, James D. CHARGE TO GLORY. 
Harcourt, Brace. $4.50. 


Accounts of ten cavalry engagements are 
given in this book: engagements from 
Marengo, during Napoleon’s Italian Cam- 
paign in 1800, through the last known 
cavalry charge in Central Burma in 1942. 
The true emphasis of the book is not the 
history of the ten engagements, but the 
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cavalry spirit. Lunt gives numerous exam- 
ples of heroics but also includes enough 
gruesome details of war to avoid completely 
glorifying warfare. 

The book would be interesting reading 
for many high school boys. The account 
of the Charge of the Light Brigade in this 
book might be interesting for a teacher. It 
is quite a different version from Tenny- 
son’s. 


Foote, Corydon and Hormel, Olive Dean. 
WITH SHERMAN TO THE SEA. 
The John Day Co. $4.00. 

This is a drummer boy’s story of the 
Civil War as related by the drummer, 
Corydon Foote, to Olive Hormel. It is the 
story of a twelve-year-old marching with 
the Michigan Tenth Infantry through Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, and Georgia. Although 
Foote was over ninety at the time he told 
his story to Olive Hormel, there are vivid 
accounts of the fever, the gallantry, and 
the grim hardship of war as seen by a boy. 

High school students moved by this cen- 
tennial year of the Civil War may find this 
worth reading. The story is told in a rather 
easy narrative style and for this reason 
may be suited for some junior high stu- 
dents, too. 


Henry, Marguerite. GAUDENZIA, PRIDE 
OF THE PALIO. Illus. by Lynd Ward. 

Rand McNally. 1960. 

Gaudenzia is a neatly-handled reversal 
of the stereotyped horse story in which 
the ugly horse wins out over thorough- 
breds. The Palio, a race run in the ancient 
hill town of Senia, Italy, requires rugged 
mounts to cover a treacherous cobblestone 
course through the town. Gaudenzia is a 
half-Arabian animal, thought too frail and 
nervous for the race. Giorgio Terni, a 
farm boy, nurses and trains Gaudenzia for 
the Palio and rides her to victory. But 
Giorgio, bound by the ancient traditions 
of the Palio, must fight against Gaudenzia 
in the next race. 

The book is an excellent junior novel. 
Junior high school interest in animal stories 
might be put to good use in this book. Mr. 
Ward’s fine illustrations add a great deal 
to the generally pleasing format of the 
book. 


Veachts 


OMPOSITION 


U ADVENTURE 


Edited by JOHN R. SEARLES 
University of Wisconsin 


BOARD :OF REVIEWERS: William D. Herron, West Side High School, Newark, New 
Jersey; Mabel M. Staats, Southwest High School, Miami, Florida; John C. Adler, George F. 
Baker High School, Tuxedo Park, New York; Frederick Kiley, Trenton State College, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey; Loren V. Grissom, Northeast Missouri Teachers College, Kirksville, Mis- 
souri; Julius S. Rosenson, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Arthur Weisbach, 
Short Hills Country Day School, Short Hills, New Jersey; John F. Warner, a ese 
High School, Longmeadow, Massachusetts; John T. Muri, Hammond High School, Hammond, 
‘Sloan Harold Blau, Long Island Reading Institute, Jamaica Estates, New York; William 
McColly, University of Wisconsin, Hardy R. Finch, Greenwich High School, Greenwich, 
Connecticut. 


Recent Films for the English Classroom 


WILLIAM McCOLLY 
University of Wisconsin 


MARK TWAIN’S AMERICA (54 min- 
utes). NBC-TV Project 20. 

Every student and teacher should see 
this exciting and instructive film: a bio- 
graphical summary composed of 1) photo- 
graphs and 2) narration that makes use 
of Twain’s comments on American culture 
and on his role in it. The contemporary 
photographs cover an amazing number of 
scenes and kinds of people—ships, shops, 
streets, Costumes, conveyances, vaudeville, 
domestic and public architecture, interior 
decoration, smiths, clerks, pilots, miners, 
dancers, comedians, tragedians, saloon- 
keepers, Hannibal, the River, St. Louis, 
New Orleans, New York, Virginia City, 
Egypt, and so forth, for the sixty years up 
to 1910. The organization is basically chron- 
ological but shows the design of cultural 
history, the text is felicitous, and the nar- 
rator sensitive and articulate. A truly great 


A CONVERSATION WITH VAN 
WYCK BROOKS (30 minutes). EBF and 
NBC-TV. 

This film records the ideas and expression 
of a genial and intelligent man, and should 
make stimulating viewing for eleventh and 
twelfth grade classes of superior ability, 
especially if their curriculums are histori- 
cal. While the interviewer has a natural ap- 
proach, it is structured to evoke the de- 
velopment of an idea. Brooks believes that 
of two conflicting life-views reflected in 
American thought, that of the optimist 
evolving from the Enlightenment through 
such men as Jefferson, Lincoln, and Emer- 
son is more attractive and valuable than the 
dark stream found, for example, in works 
of Poe, Hawthorne, and Faulkner. After 
discussing this concept, Brooks defines 
greatness in writers, estimates the great 
American writers, compares them to certain 
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English writers, and forecasts the future of 
American literature. An excellent film. 


SEMANTICS OF THE POPULAR 
SONG (30 minutes). NET and KQED 
(San Francisco). 

S. I. Hayakawa’s thesis is that the words 
of popular songs about love are inimical to 
our youth. These lyrics encourage a wide- 
spread belief in certain fallacies: that two 
persons are “meant” for one another; that 
erotic disappointment merits despair; or 
that love is a panacea. Hayakawa feels that 
the assimilation of such ideas often post- 
pones and sometimes prevents emotional 
maturity. In contrast, the early Negro blues 
contain realistic and healthful ideas: that 
marriage is productive of some conflict; 
that poverty and affection are in some 
homes incompatible; that romantic disap- 
pointment can be taken in stride; or that 
one’s mate need not be of the pin-up type. 
In this film Hayakawa explains his thesis 
clearly, while his friend, the jazz singer 
Clancy Hayes of San Francisco, illustrates 
entertainingly. People who cannot brook 
semantic evangelism are probably among 
those who dislike popular songs. Thus the 
Semantics of the Popular Song, one of a 
series of films titled Language in Action, 
should have a wider appeal than the others. 
Senior high school students might well 
profit from Hayakawa’s analysis of an im- 
portant aspect of American folk and popu- 
lar culture, and they will certainly be 
stimulated by Clancy Hayes’ musical ex- 
amples. A very good film. 


SHAKESPEARE’S THEATER (13 min- 
utes). TFC and the NCTE. . 


This film is composed mainly of cuts 
from the introduction and the prologue of 
Olivier’s Henry V. The editors have added 
some narration, maps of Shakespeare’s Lon- 
don showing locations of the theaters and 
of places of related interest, and several 
drawings and diagrams of the Globe. As 
some readers will recall, Olivier begins his 
film with a view of a model of Shake- 
speare’s London and then of the Globe, dis- 
solving to the music gallery on the third 
level. The musicians strike up, and we next 
see the galleries filling with the more af- 
fluent spectators, the pit with the more 
proletarian, and the edges of the platform 
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with gallants. We move to the tiring house 
to see the final preparations before curtain, 
including boys dressing as female charac- 
ters. Back on the platform we see the 
prompter cross, and a rhapsode step forth 
to deliver “O for a Muse of fire” and so 
forth. The play is on. This film is vivid and 
informative. 


However, it does not replace the great 
educational film titled Shakespeare’s Thea- 
ter: the Globe Playhouse, produced in 
1954 by Mildred and William Jordan of the 
English and the Theater Arts departments 
of UCLA. While the spectator watches a 
model of the Globe and puppets dramatiz- 
ing scenes from several plays, the narrator 
(Ronald Colman) of the UCLA film ex- 
plains the uses to which Shakespeare put 
his theater. The film demonstrates the func- 
tions of the parts of this theater—the rooms, 
platforms, doors, posts, windows, trapdoors, 
tower, basement, curtains, galleries—in 
terms of the mutual dependence of these 
devices and those of Shakespeare’s plots. 


As an educational film the UCLA pro- 
duction is superior to the new Shakespeare’s 
Theater, although because of the color and 
the presence of Olivier in the latter some 
students might find it more entertaining. 
But the two films certainly go together, 
and, where money allows, a class begin- 
ning its study of Shakespeare should see 
both of them. 


ALL THE WORLD’S A STAGE (8 films, 
13 minutes each). International Film Bu- 
reau. 


This series includes action from Antony 
and Cleopatra, Julius Caesar, King Lear, 
Macbeth, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
Othello, Twelfth Night, and The Winter’s 
Tale. The settings and costumes are splen- 
did. The directing is spotty; for example, 
certain medium long shots are distracting 
where close-ups would be effective. The 
acting is spotty; the Pyramus and Thisbe 
scene from A Midsummer-Night’s Dream 
is ridiculous—in the wrong way. But high 
school students are somewhat unpredictable 
in their reactions to Shakespeare, and the 
foregoing qualities might have good effects 
on certain groups. The most serious fault 
in these productions is in their editing. Very 
few long speeches has escaped the razor, 
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as have very few scenes however short; 
since the excisions are unidentified, follow- 
ing in a text is impossible. However, action 
from some of these plays is on 16 mm. film 
only in this series, and until something 
better is produced some of these films help 
to fill distressing gaps. 


MR. AND MRS. BROWNING (30 min- 
utes). Carousel Films. 

This is a dramatization of the Brownings’ 
life in Italy, a sort of sequel to The Bar- 
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retts of Wimpole Street. The stuff of the 
film is the powerful mutual affection of 
the Brownings, the climax is Elizabeth’s 
giving her Sonnets from the Portuguese to 
Browning, and the denouement is her death. 
The directing and the acting are excellent; 
the dialogue is lively and the action sensi- 
ble. For senior high school classes studying 
the Brownings in a Victorian unit or read- 
ing Elizabeth’s lyrics, this dramatization 
should be enriching. Few of the girls will 
be dry-eyed throughout. A very good film. 


A SUGGESTION 


The September 1961 issue of the Journal, containing several articles and 
features especially appropriate to the opening of a new school year, will 
be mailed during the first week in eon Renewal of subscriptions 
this month will insure uninterrupted de 

May we suggest that you renew your subscription now. 


ivery of your copy. 


—The Editors 


A supplement to the “National Interest 
and the Teaching of English” report 


“The National Interest 
and the 
Teaching of English 
as a Second Language” 


Points out the need for 

more qualified teachers 

in this important area 

© Facts about the teaching of English as 
a second language in this country 


® Facts about the teaching of English as 
a second language in other countries 


© The need for national support and 


leadership 
single copy price 30c 


Please send remittance with orders under 
$5.00. Send order to: 


The National Council of Teachers of English 
508 S. Sixth Champaign, Illinois 


For teachers and parents 


“What We 


School 


Reading” 


Four English Journal reprints concerning 
the why and how of reading. 
Margaret J. Early 

About Successful Reading Programs 


Constance M. McCullough 
About Practices in Teaching Reading 


John J. DeBoer 

About Reading and the High School Student 
Helen Hanlon 

About Materials for Teaching Reading 9 00 


Send Order to: 
National Council of Teachers of English 
508 S. Sixth Street Champaign, Illinois 


Please send remittance for orders less than $5. 
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Three Outstanding Workbooks 
for Vocabulary Drill 


THE WORDS YOU USE 


BOOK I (Ninth and Tenth Years) Holmes—Randolph—Pixley 
BOOK II (Eleventh and Twelfth Years) Randolph—Pixley—Holmes 
BOOK III (Seventh and Eighth Years) = Swan—Purdy—Blair 


A series of English workbooks offering effective vocabulary training in 
lessons that relate directly to your students’ immediate activities and 
experiences. Conversational skills are developed under teacher guidance 
through participation in lively classroom discussions. 


NOW AVAILABLE: 
e FUNDAMENTALS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR... Bunce 


Presented in informal style and practical in application. Planned for 
Senior High School students who are preparing for college entrance and 
placement examinations, as well as for those whose education will end 
with their senior year. 


e ONE HUNDRED AND ONE FAMOUS POEMS 
(7th through 12th years )—Cook 


e THROW STONE-—THE FIRST AMERICAN BOY 
(7th through 9th years )—Sayles-Stevens 


e FLIGHT ANGEL 
(7th through 9th years )—Cleven 


e LOST STATESMEN 
(7th through 9th years )—Hoyt 


e PARLIAMENTARY LAW AT A GLANCE 
—Utter 


Send for examination copies 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 


Textbook Division 
426 South Spring Street ° Los Angeles 13, California 


Renew Your 


Subscription this Spring! 


NCTE Dues will increase to $5.00 on January 1, 1962— 
Renew at the old prices and save! , 


© Assure yourself of uninterrupted © Obtain complete conference registra- 

delivery of magazine tion naa in September 
® Receive special bulletin on “Television and 
the Teaching of English” in September 
Remember . . . when you become an NCTE member you get a year’s sohnaiation to 
the magazine of your choice Coe English, English Journal, or Elementary English) 
plus the opportunity to buy selected books, records, filmstrips, and other publications at 
membership discounts. 
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1, cat emester begins. The National Council of Teachers of English 
508 S. Sixth Street Champaign, Illinois 


Membership subscription—until Jan. 1, 1962 $4 


A Special Feature of the NCTE 
51st Annual Convention 


@ November 23,24, Bellevue-Stratford Philadelphia, 
25, 1961 Hotel Pennsylvania 


An opportunity to analyze topics and problems 
in discussion groups directed by national lead- 
ers and outstanding consultants. Space is lim- 
ited. Last year many teachers could not be 
accommodated. Write for details now. 
Pre-registration before November Ist, 1961, re- 
quired. 
Write: Executive Secretary 


National Council of Teachers of English 


508 S. Sixth Street Champaign, Illinois 
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MAGIC 
and 
MIRACLES? 


None of this sort of thing is necessary, really, to help your stu- 
dents become better readers. Just the aid of these books for 
improvement in reading skills . . . 


Hovious: WINGS FOR READING 
for upper elementary grades 


FLYING THE PRINTWAYS 
for junior high school 


NEW TRAILS IN READING 


for senior high school 


. and these wonderful books for your reluctant readers: 


TEEN-AGE TALES 
: BOOKS 1-6 BOOKS A and B 
Strang, Roberts, Heavey, Barbe, Stewart, Melnik 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


